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To  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 
On  April  4,  1978,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources conducted  the  second  in  a  series  of  roundtable  discussions  on 
the  Forest  Service's  latest  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation  (RARE 
II).  The  first  such  roundtable  was  held  on  September  21,  1977. 

In  response  to  Senator  Church,  I  have  again  directed  that  the 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  be  printed  as  a  committee  print  so 
that  they  will  be  readily  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  issues  raised  by  the  study. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman] 
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ROADLESS  AREA  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 
(RARE  II) 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  4,   1978 

Washington;  D.C. 

The  meeting  convened,  pursuant  to  notice  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  room 
3110,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  Hon.  Frank  Church,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Church,  and  Hatfield,  and  Representatives 
Baucus,  and  Weaver. 

Also  present:  Fred  Hutchison,  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Church,  and  Nancy  Showalter,  legislative  assistant  to  Representative 
Weaver. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  CHURCH,  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Senator  Church.  I  wonder  if  the  participants  in  today's  seminar 
would  come  up  and  take  their  seats  at  the  table,  please. 

The  hour  of  1 :30  having  arrived,  this  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  the  Forests  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
welcome  you  to  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Joint  Congressional  USD  A 
Colloquium  on  the  National  Forest  Roadless  Area  Review. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
Congressman  Weaver  and  Congressman  Baucus  are  present  and  others 
will  be  attending  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  session,  we  have 
some  distinguished  guests  with  us  today  whom  I  will  introduce 
shortly. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  and  for  the  record  that  this  seminar  is 
neither  an  oversight  hearing  nor  a  legislative  hearing.  Rather  it  is  an 
informal  session  to  discuss  the  present  status  and  future  stages  of  the 
second  roadless  area  review  and  evaluation,  the  so-called  RARE  II 
project  which  is  presently  being  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  national  forests. 

This  colloquium  is  a  followup  to  a  successful  experiment  which  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  conducted  last  fall.  On 
September  21  the  committee  called  together  various  conservation 
organizations,  forest  products  groups  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  discuss  the  roadless  area  problem  and  the  RARE  II  project 
in  a  roundtable  format.  As  a  result  of  that  first  discussion,  some  prob- 
lems with  the  RARE  II  process  which  might  not  have  surfaced 
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except  for  the  free  flow  of  debate  at  the  roundtable  were  subsequently- 
resolved.  We  felt  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  seminar 
to  sponsor  this  second  session  today. 

The  workshops  which  each  of  you  attended  this  morning  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  set  the  stage  for  the  roundtable 
discussion  this  afternoon.  You  have  given  your  consideration  to  some 
tough  questions,  such  as :  How  can  a  consensus  be  developed  for  both 
the  areas  to  be  recommended  for  wilderness  and  for  the  areas  to  be 
released  from  further  wilderness  consideration  and  thus  made  available 
for  other  uses?  What  type  of  legislative  package  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  upon  conclusion  of  RARE  II?  How  should  the  decisions 
made  by  RARE  II  be  implemented?  Are  there  problems  with  RARE 
II  which  should  be  resolved  before  the  release  of  the  planned  environ- 
mental impact  statement? 

We  will  discuss  these  questions  and  others  during  the  afternoon. 

As  we  begin  this  second  roundtable  discussion,  I  want  to  reinforce 
a  couple  of  basic  points  which  I  stressed  at  the  first  of  these  meetings. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  RARE  II  program  is  to  arrive  at  some 
final  decisions  about  the  future  use  of  the  remaining  roadless  areas 
within  the  national  forest  system. 

To  the  degree  that  we  can  resolve  the  allocation  decisions  on  some 
of  these  areas,  we  serve  to  implement  two  equally  important  objec- 
tives. First,  we  remove  some  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  land  base 
for  nonwilderness  forest  uses  such  as  timber  harvest  and,  second,  we 
assure  that  the  wilderness  values  of  key  areas  are  in  fact  recognized, 
and  these  areas  included  within  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

The  inventory  phase  of  the  RARE  II  program  has  already  identified 
some  66  million  acres  of  roadless  land  in  37  States. 

We  can  hope  that  the  evaluation  phase  of  the  program  will  generate 
enough  information  and  foster  a  consensus  among  forest  user  groups 
sufficient  to  settle  a  fair  share  of  this  total.  But  we  will  all  be  sorry,  I 
think,  if  we  harbor  excessive  expectations  as  to  how  much  of  the  road- 
less area  issue  might  be  solved  by  RARE  II. 

As  it  has  been  set  up,  RARE  II  is  a  reasonable  program  which  can 
achieve  a  reasonable  result.  It  can  get  us  well  down  the  road  to 
settling  the  overall  roadless  area  issue — if  we  just  let  it.  However,  if 
we  ask  it  to  do  too  much,  we  are  liable  to  strain  the  capacity  of  the 
process  and  strain  the  politics  underlying  the  process,  to  such  a  point 
that  the  whole  project  will  end  in  failure.  That  is  a  result  that  no  one 
wants. 

Therefore,  in  terms  used  by  Assistant  Secretary  Cutler  when  he 
announced  the  program  1  year  ago,  we  must  put  the  focus  on  reason- 
able objectives  and  on  procedures  for  arriving  at  the  ultimate  decisions 
to  be  made. 

Another  problem  area  which  must  be  avoided,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
use  of  extravagant  rhetoric.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  some  recent 
advertisements  which  warn  of  economic  disaster  for  the  Northwest  if 
all  of  the  roadless  areas  in  RARE  II  become  wilderness.  Such  scare 
tactics  only  bewilder  and  confuse  the  people.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  proposed  that  all  of  these  areas  be  made  wilderness.  Furthermore, 
Congress  makes  these  decisions,  and  there  is  no  possibility  that  all  the 
RARE  II  areas  will  be  designated  as  wilderness. 
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Of  course,  there  are  areas  of  roadless  land  in  the  national  forests 
that  ought  to  be  given  full  wilderness  protection.  Because  they  possess 
unique  ecological  values  or  superlative  wilderness  characteristics  they 
should  be  made  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  System.  Many  such 
areas  have  minimal  resource  conflicts,  and  we  should  be  able  to  desig- 
nate them  without  too  much  conflict. 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  other  roadless  areas  which  have  no 
particular  value  as  wilderness  and  which  are  not  sought  for  preserva- 
tion by  anyone.  They  have  other  important  values  which  we  proceed 
to  utilize  including  timber,  minerals  and  nonwilderness  recreational 
opportunities.  For  these  areas  as  well,  there  ought  to  be  a  minimum  of 
controversy. 

The  problem  is  we  have  not  been  making  decisions  on  these  relative- 
ly easy  areas.  To  date  we  have  seen  virtually  all  sides  arguing  their 
positions  on  the  basis  of  general  principles  without  attention  being 
given  to  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  And  that  brings  me  back  to 
my  first  point. 

RARE  II,  as  I  see  it,  has  a  very  simple  objective:  To  let  a  consenus 
on  such  areas  be  formed  in  a  manner  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
Congress  to  take  action  to  implement  that  consensus. 

That  objective  is  reasonable,  and  it  does  not  require  the  resolution 
of  the  whole  roadless  area  issue  in  one  fell  swoop.  That  is  a  task 
which,  in  my  judgment,  exceeds  the  possible. 

So,  I  want  to  counsel  coolness,  consensus  and  resolution  with 
reasonable  and  not  excessive  expectations. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  recognize  the  presence  here  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Cutler  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  been 
the  chief  architect  of  RARE  II  and,  of  course,  Chief  McGuire  of  the 
Forest  Service  who  has  been  returned  to  good  health.  I  am  happy  to 
see  you  back  at  work  again,  Chief  McGuire. 

Once  we  get  the  discussion  going  this  afternoon,  we  are  going  to 
handle  it  much  as  we  did  at  the  roundtable  that  was  held  last  Septem- 
ber and  let  the  discussion  carry  the  meeting  along.  It  won't  be  possible 
for  me  to  attend  the  entire  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  will  try  to  get 
back  if  I  can,  but  I  am  managing  the  seemingly  interminable  debate  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  I  have  to  return 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  Congressman  Weaver,  would  you  like  to  say  a  few  preliminary 
words? 

Mr  Weaver.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  statement  of  my  own,  but 
Chairman  Udall,  who  is  quite  ill  and  unable  to  attend,  asked  me  to 
read  his  statement. 

Senator  Church.  I  am  sorry,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mo? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  imagine  the  flu. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Udall  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.   Morris  K.  Udall,  a  U.S.   Representative  From  the 

State  of  Arizona 

It  has  been  more  than  seventy  years  since  the  forest  reserves  of  this  nation  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service.  The  National 
Forests,  under  the  wise  stewardship  of  the  Service,  have  played  a  major  role  in 
fulfilling  the  country's  need  for  timber,  minerals,  grazing,  clean  air  and  water, 
and  recreation  during  these  past  seventy  years.  The  first  "Use  Book"  of  the 
Forest  Service,  published  in  1905,  stated  very  clearly  the  goal  of  the  Forests  when 
it  said,  "The  Forest  Reserves  are  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpetual  supply 
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of  timber  for  home  industries,  preventing  destruction  of  forest  cover  which  resru- 
:he  flow  of  streams,  and  protecting  local  residents  from  unfair  competition 
in  the  use  of  forest  and  range." 

And,  today,  the  National  Forests  are  perhaps  even  more  important  to  the 
nation  than  in  any  other  time  in  our  history.  The  intense  interest  shown  by  a 
wide  variety  of  individuals  and  associations  in  the  current  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  (RARE  II)  clearly  demonstrates  this  point.  In  short,  the  Forest 
Service  has  undergone  a  tremendous  effort  in  the  last  year  to  try  to  determine,  in 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  all  interested  parties,  what  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  approximately  66  million  acres  of  roadless  lands  left  in  the  National 
Forests  are.  It  is  not  an  enviable  task,  it  is  one  that  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
effort  by  all  involved.  The  purpose  of  this  colloquium  is  to  try  to  narrow  the 
difference  between  user,  recreational,  and  conservation  groups. 

The  Nation  needs  more  jobs,  more  timber,  more  range  resources,  more  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  recreation.  We  need  to  preserve  our  dwindling  stocks  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  our  natural  heritage. 

All  of  these  interests  and  points  of  view  are  well  represented  here.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  together  in  this  forum  in  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  trust 
to  meet  those  objectives. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  big  job  to  do;  the  Nation  is  asking  a  lot  of  our  national 
este.  TVe  can  help  the  RARE  II  process  along  today  only  by  cooperating;  if 
we  fail  in  this  endeavor,  the  blame  will  rest  squarely  on  our  shoulders. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Church.  Xow,  I  understand  that  the  delegates  here  repre- 
sent five  different  interest  groups,  and  that  each  group  has  selected  a 
spokesman  to  make  an  opening  statement  by  summarizing  the  work- 
shops this  morning  as  a  kind  of  springboard  for  the  discussions  this 
afternoon. 

But  before  we  do  that.  I  would  like  to  recognize  Assistant  Secretary 
Cutler  and  also  Chief  McGuire  of  the  Forest  Service  for  whatever 
initial  statement  they  would  like  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  M.  RUPERT  CUTLER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  CONSERVATION.  RESEARCH.  AND  EDUCATION.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  McGUIRE,  CHIEF, 
FOREST  SERVICE 

Dr.  Cutler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland,  Chief  McGuire  and  myself.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  once  again  hosting  a  public  meeting  on  the  status  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  second  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation, 
or  RARE  II  program. 

At  this  stage  in  the  RARE  II  program,  it  would  be  helpful  to  take 
stock  of  what  we  are  doing  while  we  are  doing  it,  and  how  we  expect 
it  to  work. 

RARE  II  could  be  called  a  reform  program  within  the  context  of 
the  comprehensive  resource  use  planning  process  for  the  national 
forest  mandated  by  the  Resources  Planning  Act  and  the  National 
Forest  Management  i 

RARE  II  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  way  we  evaluate  wilderness 
potential  and  to  accelerate  making  those  wilderness  and  nonwilde: 
allocation  decisions  which  can  be  made  now  on  the  basis  of  solid  re- 
source data  and  thorough  public  review. 

RARE  II  is  not  an  effort  to  work  miracles,  although  seeing  the  co- 
operative spirit  brought  here  today  makes  me  wonder  if  we  cannot 
achieve  some  miracles  in  this  pror-es?.  I  am  very  optimistic  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  see  some  new  spirit  of  cooperation. 
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We  do  not  expect  to  resolve  all  of  the  roadless  area  allocation  iss 
in  all  the  national  forests  this  year,  but  we  are  committed  to  removing 
uncertainty  about  future  uses  on  substantial  parts  of  the  roadless 
area  inventory. 

When  the  Carter  administration  took  office,  it  began  with  a  com- 
mitment by  the  President  to  assure  that  wilderne-s  opportunities 
on  the  national  forests  would  be  more  thoroughly  evaluated  and  given 
more  thorough  consideration  from  a  national  perspective.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  environmental  message  last  May,  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  must  be  expanded  promptly  before 
the  most  deserving  areas  of  Federal  lands  are  opened  to  other  uses 
and  lost  to  wilderness  forever. 

Without  lessening  our  commitment  to  other  uses,  we  undertook 
to  improve  and  strengthen  our  proces-es  of  considering  the  wilderness 
and  roadless  areas.  We  also  began  with  a  commitment  by  - 
Bergland  who  assured  that  commodity  production  opportunities  on 
the  national  fore-ts  will  be  clarified  through  an  expedited  land  use 
allocation  proce— . 

The  Congress  has  confirmed  in  the  strongest  terms  our  decision  to 
improve  these  proces-es.  We  have  adjusted  the  Forest  Service  evalua- 
tion criteria  to  wildernes-  suitability  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
interpretations  and  criteria  that  the  Congress  has  set  in  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  in  its  many  decisions  since  then  on  wilderness  proposal-. 

In  working  with  the  committee-,  we  have  developed  a  new  wilder- 
ness management  policy  which  helps  to  remove  many  of  the  misui 
standings  which  made  final  decisions  hard  to  reach.  Having  made  these 
reforms  and  improvements  in  policy  on  wilderness  evaluation,  wilder- 
ness management,  and  land  use  allocation,  there  was  an  obvious  need 
to  get  them  into  application  in  the  field  in  a  systematic  and  nationally 
consistent  fashion,  hence  RARE  II. 

This  is  a  national  program  looking  at  all  the  roadless  area-.  RARE 
I  was  not  national  in  scope.  It  did  not  stress  consistency  in  evaluation 
of  areas.  That  lack  of  consistency  led  to  a  lot  of  controversy  and  to 
appeals  of  a  kind  that  will  be  unnecessary  as  a  result  of  RARE  II. 
Our  land-use  planning  work  was  so  highly  decentralized  that  assuring 
a  high  level  of  quality  and  full  consistency  with  national  policy  became 
difficult  and  that  resulted  in  challenges  to  the  decisions.  The  fact 
that  the  chief  has  upheld  a  number  of  land-use  plan  appeals  over  the 
past  2  years  demonstrates  that  we  did  have  a  problem  that  required 
prompt  solution.  RARE  II  is  the  framework  for  that  solution. 

The  forest  products  industry  and  other  groups  dependent  upon 
nonwilderness  national  forest  system  lands  asked  for  some  process 
that  would  accelerate  decisionmaking  on  these  land  alloc; 
questions.  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  avoid  controversy  over  land 
allocation  que^ions  and  thus  speed  final  decisions  than  to  assure 
that  our  planning  is  of  the  highest  professional  quality,  that  it  con- 
forms fully  to  the  criteria  and  standards  of  national  policy,  that  it 
accurately  reflects  the  policies  and  criteria  that  Congress  has  estab- 
lished and  insisted  upon,  and  that  it  is  applied  in  a  nationally  cons  st- 
ent fashion.  That  is  what  RARE  II  is  all  about. 

It  is  USDA's  response  to  the  equally  valid  reque-t  of  the  wilderness 
groups  who  wanted  our  policies  reformed  and  of  the  commodity  and 
developed  recreation  groups  who  wanted  our  decisions  made  more 
promptly  and  with  a  better  chance  of  finality. 
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The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  about  RARE  II  is  that  it  is  going  to 
work.  It  is  going  to  be  completed  on  our  original  time  schedule  with 
proposals  resulting  in  early  1979.  We  know  everyone  wants  the  process 
completed  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  everyone 
involved  would  be  confident  in  our  commitment  and  would  not  con- 
tinue pressing  this  point. 

We  will  complete  the  program  for  one  good  and  sufficient  reason: 
that  this  is  a  directive  Secretary  Bergland  and  I  have  given  the 
Forest  Service  and  they  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  carrying 
out  that  directive. 

Now,  the  more  difficult  question  is  what  will  be  the  results.  I  can 
promise  that  RARE  II  will  be  completed  on  schedule,  but  I  cannot 
predict  the  results.  Frankly,  the  quality  of  the  results  will  depend 
far  more  on  what  those  in  this  room  from  the  various  public  groups 
say  and  do  than  anything  either  I  or  the  Forest  Service  can  do. 
My  friends,  the  effectiveness  of  RARE  II  in  resolving  roadless  area 
issues  is  up  to  each  of  you  far  more  than  it  is  up  to  me.  I  will  do  my 
part  to  assure  that  all  the  procedures  and  resources  needed  to  complete 
the  program  are  provided,  but  I  cannot  produce  the  consensus  on 
which  the  substantive  results  of  the  RARE  II  program  depend. 
Only  you,  and  others  representing  national  forest  users,  can  ac- 
complish that. 

RARE  II  is  not  going  to  dictate  which  wilderness  areas  should  be 
wilderness  and  which  should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Those 
results  are  not  preordained.  They  will  not  emerge  from  some  smoke- 
filled  room  in  the  Forest  Service  offices,  nor  will  the  Forest  Service 
be  able  to  recommend  a  set  of  results  until  public  opinion  is  obtained 
as  to  which  RARE  II  areas  should  be  allocated  for  which  categories: 
wilderness,  nonwilderness,  or  further  study.  The  program  will  produce 
results  only  so  far  as  a  genuine  consensus  of  public  opinion  can  emerge. 
Consensus  cannot  be  dictated.  It  must  emerge  through  an  evenhanded 
process  sorting  out  those  things  on  which  people  can  agree. 

RARE  II  will  resolve  those  roadless  areas  which  by  consensus 
of  public  input  are  capable  of  being  resolved.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
bow  much  of  the  roadless  land  can  be  resolved  as  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  consensus  will  be  reach.  However,  we  don't  naively 
expect  unanimity,  of  course,  and  the  Secretary  and  I  are  prepared  to 
bite  the  bullet  when  the  time  comes  late  this  year  to  make  our  final 
recommendations  regardless  of  some  residual  dissidence. 

Our  part  is  to  assemble  the  inventory  of  areas  and  be  rigorous  with 
gathering  resource  data  on  each  area,  so  we  have  a  capability  of 
assessing  tradeoffs  and  opportunity  costs.  We  have  also  generated 
some  ideas  about  what  particular  kinds  of  areas  are  needed  to  help 
round  out  a  wilderness  system  which  is  well  distributed  geographically 
and  is  representative  of  the  ecosystems,  land  forms,  and  wildlife 
habitat  of  the  national  forests. 

We  are  asking  to  take  this  information  and  the  ground  rules  of 
the  RARE  II  process  and  help  us  work  toward  consensus  on  an  area- 
by-area  basis.  , 

Now,  let  us  review  the  three  categories  of  recommendations  which 
will  emerge  from  RARE  II,  the  so-called  instant  wilderness  is  not 
instant  at  all,  of  course.  As  the  chairman  indicated,  we  will  only 
recommend  insofar  as  some  degree  of  consensus  emerges,  areas  which 
are  suited  and  desirable  for  addition  to  national  wilderness  preserva- 
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tion  system.  But  only  Congress  designates  wilderness,  and  it  will  have 
to  consider  each  of  these  areas  before  RARE  II  is  over.  Therefore,  the 
congressional  public  hearing  process  lies  ahead  for  any  wilderness 
establishment  proposals  and  state  Congressional  delegation  support 
is  normally  required  to  carry  such  proposals  forward  into  law. 

Similarly,  the  nonwilderness  areas  are  not  going  to  be  released 
or  given  away,  they  will  continue  to  be  administered  with  professional 
care  by  the  Forest  Service  under  laws  which  govern  us  and  from 
the  standards  of  quality  management  in  which  we  take  justifiable 
pride.  RARE  II  will  simply  recommend  another  set  of  areas  under 
existing  and  future  land  planning  for  which  the  wilderness  option  will 
be  considered  closed. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  how  roadless  area  designation 
"locks  up"  the  national  forests.  We  are  protecting  roadless  areas  only 
until  we  can  fully  evaluate  them  in  our  planning  and  for  one  good 
reason.  The  American  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  want 
us  to.  In  1972  the  Forest  Service  completed  RARE  I.  Some  56  million 
acres  were  inventoried  as  roadless  under  the  program  and  of  that  about 
12  million  acres  were  selected  for  further  wilderness  study;  44  million 
acres  were  not  selected. 

Now,  much  of  that  44  million  acres  has  #one  through  land  use 
planning  and  nearly  12  million  acres  have  been  released  to  nonwilder- 
ness forms  of  management.  They  are  among  the  most  productive  for 
nonwilderness  forms  of  recreation,  timber,  range,  water,  and  wildlife 
uses.  Our  planning  direction  focused  on  the  highest  value  resource 
lands  first.  So,  we  have  been  releasing  roadless  land  steadily  on  the 
basis  of  our  normal  planning  procedures,  and  they  have  been  effec- 
tively released  because  only  a  small  percentage  have  been  subject  to 
further  challenge  on  wilderness  grounds,  in  each  case  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  land-use  plan  involved.  In  improving  the  quality  of  our 
wilderness  evaluations,  we  will  be  assuring  that  such  challenges  will 
not  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

A  final  thought  about  release  of  roadless  areas  for  nonwilderness 
area  purposes.  These  areas  must  be  formally  handled  at  the  end  of 
the  RARE  II  process.  We  could  prepare  legislation  to  effect  their 
release  or  some  Executive  order.  I  do  think  the  industry  groups  will 
want  to  consider  whether  legislation  to  release  wilderness  areas  is 
desirable.  Given  the  various  political  circumstances  in  each  State  the 
potential  for  delays  in  passing  such  release  legislation,  area  by  area, 
may  be  considerable.  Remember  that  we  have  successfully  released 
25  percent  of  the  RARE  I  areas  since  1972;  and  this,  of  course,  still 
has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  other  category  is  further  planning,  not  to  be  confused  with 
wilderness  study.  One  way  we  are  moving  to  accelerate  decisions  on 
wilderness  is  to  avoid  the  extra  step  of  wilderness  study  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  enough  public  review  to  convince  us  that  we  can 
make  a  balanced  and  well-informed  final  land  allocation  recommenda- 
tion. The  further  planning  category  is  just  what  it  says.  It  includes 
roadless  areas  for  which  we  are  missing  important  resource  data,  or 
for  which  no  consensus  emerges  through  the  RARE  II  process.  We 
will  utilize  our  ongoing  land  management  processes  to  develop  the 
additional  information  and  additional  public  review  to  reach  a  sound 
decision  area  by  area.  We  will  keep  the  acreage  in  this  category  to  a 
minimum  by  accepting  some  criticism  for  making  recommendations 
which  may  be  unpopular  in  some  corridors. 
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These  lands  will  not  remain  in  some  endless  limbo.  Congress  has 
given  us  some  clear  guidelines  for  land  management  processes,  and 
we  will  soon  be  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  for  that  process. 
We  will  be  completing  land  management  plans  for  every  unit  under 
the  new  guidelines  set  forth  in  section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  by  October  1985. 

The  further  planning  needed  for  these  wilderness  areas  will  be 
accomplished  within  that  time  frame.  We  cannot  make  any  predic- 
tions now  about  the  number  of  areas  or  acreages  going  into  any  of 
these  three  categories  at  the  end  of  the  RARE  II  process.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  the  results  of  public  involvement.  The  RPA  planning 
target  is  subject  to  change  within  the  administration  or  by  Congress, 
but  it  will  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  develop  our  RARE  II 
recommendations. 

For  RARE  II  to  work,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  high  level  of 
trust  among  all  of  us,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  our  work  and  keep 
to  the  timely  schedule.  People  in  every  State  involved  must  share  that 
kind  of  trust.  The  tactics  of  confrontation  cannot  produce  agreement. 
During  the  public  review  period  on  the  draft  EIS,  we  will  welcome 
comments  about  the  alternatives  we  have  developed.  The  most 
effective  form  of  input,  however,  will  not  be  merely  choosing  your 
favorite  alternative  and  then  getting  lots  of  people  to  support  it. 
Rather,  comments  on  individual  areas,  one  by  one,  will  be  the  real 
driving  force  of  the  RARE  II  decisions. 

Let  me  leave  it  at  this:  You  may  ask  how  much  roadless  land  we  will 
resolve  through  RARE  II.  I  have  no  clear  idea  today,  because  we 
have  yet  to  hear  from  the  people,  and  we  must  hear  from  them.  I 
hope  they  give  us  constructive,  specific  suggestions  rather  than 
blanket  requests  for  all  wilderness  or  no  wilderness,  which  will  be  of 
no  help. 

I  have  faith  in  this  kind  of  process.  I  know  there  are  many  roadless 
areas  on  our  inventory  which  can,  by  general  agreement,  proceed  to 
non wilderness  forms  of  use.  I  am  equally  confident  we  will  find  some 
public  support  that  other  roadless  areas  be  elevated  to  full  wilderness 
status,  and  there  are  areas  where  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  or  where 
public  controversy  is  so  high,  that  nothing  approaching  consensus 
could  possibly  emerge  during  this  accelerated  program. 

What  remains  is  to  sort  the  resource  of  wilderness  areas  into  these 
categories.  You  and  your  counterparts  across  America  are  the  key 
to  that  process,  and  we  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  thank  you 
for  your  assistance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Church.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Chief  McGuire,  do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

Chief  McGuire.  This  group  heard  from  me  this  morning.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  other  than  to  reinforce  what  Secretary  Cutler  has 
already  said. 

Thank  you  to  all  of  you  here  in  Congress  for  making  this  session 
possible. 

Senator  Church.  Senator  Hatfield  from  Montana  has  arrived. 
Senator,  is  there  anything  you  wculd  like  to  say  before  we  proceed? 

Senator  Hatfield.  No;  I  would  just  like  to  listen  at  this  time. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Senator  Church.  Now,  as  I  previously  mentioned,  there  are  five 
interest  groups  represented  here  at  the  table,  and  I  understand  each 
one  has  a  spokesman. 

If  we  were  to  begin  with  the  recreation,  range,  and  wildlife  group, 
we  have  Mark  O'Reilly  and  Marty  Morache  here.  Who  will  speak 
for  that  group?  Mark? 

Mr.  0* Reilly.  Right. 

Senator  Church.  Why  don't  you  lead  off  then? 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  MARK  O'REILLY,  DIRECTOR  OP  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TIONS, UNITED  STATES  SKI  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  points;  and,  then 
perhaps  if  some  of  the  other  points  which  we  discussed  come  up  frcm 
the  other  user  groups,  I  might  later  emphasize  that  we  are  in 
agreement. 

One  of  the  basic  points  which  underlay  all  our  discussion  this 
morning  was  that  the  members  of  our  group  felt  that  the  economic 
importance  of  recreation,  wildlife,  and  grazing  has  not  been  ade- 
quately considered  in  the  RARE  II  process.  I  realize  that  arguments 
could  be  made  for  the  other  side,  but  this  was  the  general  feeling  we 
had. 

Second,  we  feel  that  the  post-draft  environmental  statement  public 
involvement  procedures  should  be  designed  to  insure  that  specific 
information  is  elicited  from  participants  in  any  public  section  to 
check  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  data  base  that  the  draft 
statement  is  based  upon. 

There  was  some  feeling  that  in  past  public  participation  work 
shops — those  who  appeared — did  not  really  have  adequate  informa- 
tion about  what  was  expected  of  them.  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  a 
preliminary  session  to  inform,  as  well  as  pursuing  the  basic  purpose 
of  eliciting  responses. 

There  was  some  feeling  that  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  RARE  II  to 
date  has  been  that  people  on  both  sides  of  all  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  have  been  speaking  in  generalities.  There  was  definitely  a 
feeling  that  any  further  discussions,  in  order  to  be  meaningful  at  all, 
would  have  to  be  cited  specifically. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  question  of  a  particular  wilderness  area 
is  being  discussed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  comments  that  are 
meaningful.  Just  exactly  how  this  can  be  accomplished  I  am  not  sure, 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  quite  necessary. 

There  was  some  feeling  this  morning  that  nonwilderness  and  further 
study  lands  should  perhaps  be  released  into — at  least  in  some  in- 
stances— formal  land  classification  categories  which  would  accommo- 
date or  exclude  certain  types  of  uses.  I  think  the  feeling  is  that  some 
recreational,  wildlife  and  grazing  uses  are  compatible,  whereas  perhaps 
some  sort  of  commercial  use  might  be  incompatible  with  those  other 
uses,  and  that  by  creating  a  special  management  status  for  certain  of 
these  lands  which  is  not  complete  wilderness  classification,  our  interests 
would  benefit. 

In  addition,  there  was  some  discussion  to  the  effect  that  perhaps 
the  Forest  Service  should  seek  additional  policy  guidance  from  Con- 
gress, that  the  Wilderness  Act  has  left  a  lot  of  open  questions  and 
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suffers  from  a  wide  diversity  of  interpretations,  depending  on  what 
end  you  seek  to  serve  by  your  particular  interpretation.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Resources  Planning  Act  was  good  in  providing  guidance,  but 
apparently  it  was  not  as  complete  as  it  might  be  in  assisting  public 
land  managers  to  make  decisions. 

Some  time  was  also  spent  discussing  the  importance,  as  you  said, 
Dr.  Cutler,  of  reaching  a  decision  on  schedule  while  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  RARE  II  process.  In  other  words,  simply  to  complete 
the  process  on  schedule  while  throwing  the  approach,  which  has  been 
worked  out,  out  the  window  would  be  undesirable.  Timeliness,  also, 
as  much  completeness  as  can  be  fit  into  the  time  available  is  important. 

Further,  there  was  a  feeling  that  this  could  be  circumvented  if 
there  were  too  much  administration  tinkering  with  the  RARE  II 
process.  There  is  some  feeling  that  the  administration  is  looking  at 
RARE  II  critically,  and  that  there  are  political  considerations  which 
may  be  in  their  minds  which  will  prevent  timely  and  complete  dis- 
position of  RARE  II. 

And,  finally,  it  was  the  consensus  of  our  group  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  select  a  preferred  alternative  is  actually  a  dis- 
advantage rather  than  an  advantage. 

We  discussed  what  we  considered  to  be  the  various  responses  for 
refusing  to  select  a  preferred  alternative  and  concluded  that  none  of 
them  were  sufficiently  important  to  cause  those  who  have  designed 
the  system  and  who  have  used  it  to  create  these  nine  alternatives  to 
not  make  a  value  judgment.  While  the  members  of  our  group  might 
have  some  disagreement  about  how  the  decision  was  reached  to  select 
a  preferred  alternative,  we  felt  that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  been  most  involved  in  the  process.  We 
would  be  willing  to  compromise  some  of  our  individual  interests  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  advice. 

Dr.  Cutler.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mean  in  the  draft 
statement  you  would  prefer  to  see  a  Forest  Service  proposed  action 
identified? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  We  were  advised  of  these  various  draft  environ- 
mental statement  alternatives,  and  that  no  preferred  alternative 
would  be  identified.  We  felt  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  preferred 
alternative.  So,  the  answer  to  your  question,  is  "Yes." 

Dr.  Cutler.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  Many  other  comments  were  made,  but  I  think  I 
will  just  leave  it  at  that  an,d  perhaps  pick  up  again  later  on  some  of 
the  other  comments  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Weaver  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

W^e  shall  then  move  on  down  the  table,  unless  another  way  is 
preferred,  to  the  State  and  local  government  delegates,  Nels  Smith  and 
my  very  dear  friend.  Bud  Byers. 

Mr.  Byers.  Nels  is  going  to  lead  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  NELS  SMITH,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE,  STATE  OF 

WYOMING 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Nels  Smith,  speaker  of  the  house 
from  Wyoming. 

Our  group  had  representatives  of  State  legislatures,  the  Governors' 
offices  of  various  States  and  also  representatives  from  the  National 
Association  of  Counties.  I  will  describe  the  extent  to  which  I  think 
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we  were  able  to  develop  a  consensus.  I  will  rover  part  of  it  and  then 
yield  to  Mr.  Byers.  With  regard  to  the  postdraft  environmental 
impact  statement  involvement,  we  definitely  felt  that  the  public 
should  be  involved.  We  propose  a  format  which  we  think  would  help 
to  head  off  some  of  the  problems  which  occurred  with  the  first  phase, 
when  there  was  some  severe  grumbling  about  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  Forest  Service  was  putting  the  program  together. 

We  would  suggest  first  a  good  preliminary  public  education  of  the 
issues  and  the  areas  involved,  perhaps  including  field  trips  into  these 
areas.  Then  go  to  hearings.  Some  concern  was  expressed  in  our  meet- 
ing about  the  way  the  informational  sessions  earlier  deteriorated  into 
shouting  matches,  and  we  were  quite  concerned  that  the  ground  rules 
be  laid  out  earlier  in  these  hearings  so  that  some  meaningful  ex- 
changes could  be  developed,  rather  than  confrontations  between  the 
various  interest  groups.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  that  can  be  handled  if  you  set  it  out  clearly  at  the  outset. 
But  it  certainly  was  a  problem  in  the  earlier  sessions.  And  we  would 
>st  then  that  the  forest  supervisor's  office  and  perhaps  the  dis- 
trict forester's  office  remain  open  for  written  comments  for  a  period 
after  that. 

We  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  second  phase  of  the  draft 
environmental  statement,  so  that  that  could  also  be  reviewed  by  the 
public. 

In  order  to  get  the  type  of  comments  which  would  really  pertain 
area  by  area  as  the  Secretary  suggested,  we  propose  that  the  role  of 
the  forest  supervisor  be  strengthened  in  regard  to  gathering  informa- 
tion and  arriving  at  these  decisions.  He  is  the  administrative  officer 
in  the  area  involved.  We  feel  he  would  be  less  subject  to  political 
pressures  which  tend  to  increase  as  any  decision  is  brought  up  the 
chain  of  command.  He  would  have  the  opportunity  and,  in  fact, 
should  have  the  obligation  to  try  to  get  the  various  interest  groups 
together,  and  we  would  hope — we  may  have  been  a  little  naive  in  so 
hoping — that  the  various  interest  groups  in  that  forest  could  ad- 
dress those  particular  proposed  areas,  and  if  they  could  arrive  at  a 
decision  we  hope  that  decision  could  be  honored  on  up  the  chain  of 
command. 

If  he  cannot  get  a  meeting  of  the  minds,  obviously  he  will  have  to 
then  make  his  recommendations  based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  him,  but  we  do  strongly  urge  that  the  preliminary  decision  be 
made  at  this  level. 

He  certainly  will  be  in  a  position  to  develop  an  accurate  data  base, 
he  will  know  the  area  involved  and  this  so-called  grassroots  appeal, 
I  think,  would  have  political  appeal  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
the  process  as  long  as  many  of  us  have. 

We  have  some  suggestions  relative  to  proposed  legislative  alterna- 
tives, your  point  Xo.  3  in  the  charge  to  participants,  and  I  will 
yield  to  Bud  Byers  on  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BERNARD  (BUD)  BYERS,  STATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Byers.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  suggestion  is  that  a  national  omni- 
bus bill,  the  goal  of  which  would  be  to  establish  an  overall  system, 
not  just  a  collection  of  wilderness  areas,  should  be  drafted  by  Con- 
gress using  the  suggestions  that  have  been  developed  at  the  local  level. 
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And,  again,  I  cannot  overemphaisze  the  importance  that  was  felt 
in  our  group  for  decisions  at  the  local  level,  from  people  who  are  out 
on  the  ground,  who  know  the  users  on  both  sides,  the  economics,  and 
understand  the  problems  better  than  anybody  else. 

We  believe  that  there  should  also  be  national  legislation  on  the  non- 
wilderness  areas  in  order  to  finally  resolve  this  question.  Those  areas 
that  should  be  multiple-use  areas,  should  not  be  subject  to  future 
studies,  and  they  should  be  designated  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  utilizing  these  lands  for  their  best  use  for  the  public. 

We  also  believe,  that  the  number  of  areas  and  the  size  of  the  areas 
designated  for  future  study  should  be  minimized.  In  using  the  proper 
criteria  to  establish  those  before  they  are  even  left  out  of  the  decision 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  only  goes  to  areas  with  factual  problems, 
and  I  mean  actually  factual,  concrete  disputes  where  they  arise, 
should  be  placed  in  this  category. 

We  believe  that  this  point  tends  to  be  a  scapegoat  in  an  area  and 
excessive  amounts  might  be  left  there  for  future  studies,  and  this 
process  would  continue  to  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Byers,  are  you  saying  that  you  want  all  66  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  bill,  except  for  the  amounts  that  you  say  should  be 
minimized? 

Mr.  Byers.  Correct,  except  those  that  as  we  used  in  the  charts, 
the  yellow  area  and  even  then  I  think  we  should  be  concentrating  to 
make  sure  that  we  minimize  the  amounts  that  are  in  the  yellow  area 
of  our  charts. 

We  believe  also  that  the  deadlines  must  be  met  all  the  way  down 
the  line.  And,  also,  the  deadline  of  1985  be  met  on  those  that  are  left 
in  that  "no-man's  land"  out  there  at  the  time  that  this  is  established. 

Then  we  go  on  to  the  issue  of  the  pitfalls.  I  think  my  fellow  cochair- 
man  has  brought  some  of  those  out,  but  I  will  go  back  again,  because 
they  were  the  last  item  we  discussed.  The  public,  we  believe,  must  be 
educated  as  well  as  possible.  We  think  a  lot  of  the  problems  have 
arisen  because  of  emotionalism  and  the  lack  of  real  knowledge  of  the 
problems  that  are  out  there.  In  many  cases  we  believe  that  there  is 
some  common  ground  that  can  be  found.  We  also  think  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  issues  that  are  adversaries  at  this  point  should  be 
told  that,  "You  come  in  and  agree  that  you  do  have  some  common 
grounds  and  if  you  don't  establish  this,  somebody  is  going  to  make  a 
decision  for  you,  and  you  may  or  may  not  like  it."  The  monkey  has 
to  be  put  on  their  back,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  decide,  and 
make  it  pretty  clear,  so  that  we  can  go  on  with  business. 

We  have  felt  also  that  one  of  the  problems  might  be  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  nine  alternatives.  We  think  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  there  may  be  some  way  of  simplifying  it  to  make  it  so  that 
those  people  who  are  using  it  out  there  can  better  understand  and  can 
work  with  it  and  use  it.  I  know  that  some  of  us  had  some  questions 
about  it  ourselves  and  we  have  been  working  with  the  issue  for  some 
time  and  feel  that  we  are  better  informed  than  a  lot  of  people  who  will 
have  to  be  working  on  it. 

We  believe  that  national  averages  have  been  used  instead  of  local 
figures  in  many  cases,  and  it  goes  back  to  this  thing  of  using  the  local 
areas  in  finding  out  just  how  important  they  feel  the  economic  part 
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or  whether  it  should  be  multiple  use  or  skiing  areas  or  whatever.  So, 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  might  help  solve  some  of  the  problem-, 
and,  of  course,  help  to  minimize  the  conflict. 

If  these  people  will  sit  down  together  and  say,  "All  right,  we  have  to 
make  some  concessions  both  ways,"  then  we  may  make  some  headway. 
That  pretty  well  concludes  our  findings  and  our  views. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Byers.  We  will  move  down 
the  table  to  Mr.  Legowski  and  Mr.  Ewart. 

STATEMENT  OF  KIRK  R.  EWART,  DIRECTOR,  INDUSTRIAL  AFFAIRS, 
BOISE  CASCADE  CORP. 

Mr.  Ewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Legowski  and  I  are  cochairman 
of  our  group.  Mr.  Legowski  represents  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers.  I  am  Kirk  Ewart  with  Boise  Cascade  Corp. 
I  am  here  today  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  NFPA  Landwith- 
drawal  Task  Force.  Today  I  speak  not  only  for  the  forest  products' 
industry,  but  for  labor,  homebuilders,  and  building  material  dealers. 
We  all  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  to  this  second  RARE  II 
symposium  because  we  think  there  is  potential  for  better  understand- 
ing of  the  objectives  of  RARE  II.  We  have  been  asked  to  address 
six  questions  which  I  will  do  so  in  a  minute. 

First,  though,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  basic  thoughts  we 
have  on  the  subject  of  RARE  II.  First,  industry  and  labor  are 
committed  to  guiding  RARE  II  to  a  timely  and  successful  conclu- 
sion. RARE  II,  if  successful,  has  the  potential  of  providing  us  with 
a  stable  land  base  for  much  needed  long-range  planning  for  both 
wilderness  allocation  and  resource  development. 

Second,  our  overriding  objective  is  to  insure  that  RARE  II  results 
in  final  decisions,  and  not  in  challenges,  and  further  delay  which  only 
prolong  the  agony  of  employment  instability,  building  material 
shortages,  community  uncertainty,  and  inflationary  consumer  impacts. 

Third,  final  decisions  on  all  roadless  areas  must  be  consistent  with 
the  Forest  Service's  goals  under  the  Resources  Planning  Act.  The 
RPA  must  be  a  framework  for  balancing  the  resource  outputs  and 
wilderness  allocations  as  determined  by  RARE  II.  For  example, 
because  of  this  planning  process  the  Forest  Service  has  already 
experienced  a  shortfall  in  meeting  timber  sale  targets.  Three  hundred 
twenty-eight  million  board  feet  was  lost  in  fiscal  1978  and  385.7 
million  board  feet  is  estimated  to  be  lost  in  1979.  Far  more  serious 
impacts  are  predicted  for  early  in  the   1980's. 

Sunday's  Washington  Post  reported  that  the  Sierra  Club  is  pre- 
pared to  sue  if  the  Forest  Service  increases  the  harvest  of  old  growth 
timber  in  the  West.  It  is  also  reported  that  in  Vermont  30  percent  of 
the  timber  over  5  inches  in  diameter  is  unsuitable  for  conversion  into 
products,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  it  will  be  harvested  to  produce 
energy.  The  Star,  the  same  day,  quoted  Worldwatch  in  saying  our 
food  and  fiber  producing  lands  are  already  declining  in  productivity. 
I  mention  these  three  points  only  to  remind  all  of  us  that  we  are 
making  decisions  in  RARE  II  which  will  determine  how  bountiful 
timberlands  can  be  forever.  These  decisions  could  result  in  further 
inflationary   impacts   on   the   consumer   through   increased   housing 
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costs,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  other  forest  products.  We,  therefore,  urge 
that  the  final  environmental  impact  statement  include  a  clear  and 
supported  statement  about  how  RARE  II  decisions  will  affect 
Forest  Service  ability  to  meet  long-range  timber  needs. 

Now,  let  me  address  your  six  questions. 

First,  how  can  consensus  be  developed  and  measured?  Definite 
decisions  based  on  accurate  data  and  public  input  are  a  must  for  the 
public  to  make  intelligent  choices.  The  public  must  also  be  aware  of 
the  tradeoffs  involved,  and  the  impact  their  performance  will  have  on 
the  economic  and  other  resource  needs  of  the  country  which  are  already 
identified  by  the  Resources  Planning  Act  process. 

The  second  question,  what  kind  of  legislation  should  be  introduced 
upon  conclusion  of  RARE  II?  We  recommend  that  legislation  address 
not  only  those  areas  to  be  designated  as  wilderness,  but  also  those 
areas  to  be  designated  for  nonwilderness.  It  must  be  legislated  that 
these  nonwilderness  lands  are  immediately  available  for  commodity 
or  other  resource  uses,  and  that  no  further  consideration  need  be  given 
to  wilderness  allocation.  This  will  lead  to  a  certainty  needed  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  carry  out  full  resource  management  of  these  areas  and 
not  have  decisions  on  these  areas  subject  to  challenge. 

Also,  we  urge  that  studies  of  areas  determined  to  be  subject  to 
further  planning  be  given  a  clear  deadline  by  the  legislative  package, 
in  other  words,  a  sunset  provision. 

We  commend  Congress  for  its  interests  shown  thus  far  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  543  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  65 
regarding  RARE  II.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  you  as  legislation 
is  developed  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  RARE  II. 

How  should  implementation  of  the  nonwilderness  areas  proceed? 
Implementation  of  the  RARE  II  results  can  best  be  achieved  by 
rapid  and  thorough  application  of  the  land  management  planning 
principles  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  Any 
resulting  land  use  decisions  must  be  integrated  with  resource  output 
goals  under  the  Resources  Planning  Act. 

Another  concern  we  have  is  that  thus  far  there  is  no  clear  demon- 
strable link  between  RARE  II,  RPA,  and  the  consumer.  There  must 
be  an  assurance  that  RARE  II  decisions  will  not  prevent  the  Forest 
Service  from  meeting  its  RPA  goals  for  timber  and  other  resources. 

Additional  concerns  relate  to  the  draft  EIS.  In  this  draft  the  Forest 
Service  will  display  a  range  of  alternatives  for  RARE  II  with  a 
spectrum  of  wilderness  and  nonwilderness  allocations.  These  alter- 
natives recently  were  adjusted  because  initial  response  from  the  field 
indicated  a  heavy  emphasis  on  nonwilderness  with  a  consequently 
lower  for  wilderness  and  wilderness  studies. 

We  agreed  with  the  Forest  Service  that  the  alternatives  used  did 
not  represent  the  wide  range  required  for  display  under  NEPA.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  we  feel  that  the  additional 
alternatives  do  not  have  the  same  status  as  the  original  eight  alter- 
natives. The  criteria  for  these  were  established  before  it  was  known 
what  the  acreage  results  would  be.  The  original  criteria  were  estab- 
lished in  an  unbiased  manner  by  the  Forest  Service  to  round  out  the 
national  forest  contribution  to  the  wilderness  system. 

Thus,  the  results  of  the  original  eight  alternatives  since  they  were 
not  influenced  by  subsequent  events  must  be  given  the  most  weight 
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and  credibility.  We  placed  reliance  upon  your  original  professional 
judgment  as  to  how  these  alternatives  should  be  structured.  The  last 
minute  adjustment  is  unsettling  and  reflects  poorly  on  the  basic  process 
for  development  of  options.  The  draft  EIS  must  point  out  very  clearly 
that  the  new  alternatives  must  be  added  solely  to  the  extent,  range 
of  alternatives  to  meet  your  appraisal  of  legal  obligations  under 
NEPA. 

You  mentioned  this  morning  that  the  decision  criteria  would  be 
spelled  out  in  the  draft  EIS.  This  can  be  useful  for  public  review  only 
if  the  public  has  a  good  understanding  of  how  to  deal  with  their  cri- 
teria and  what  will  be  applied  to  them.  You  must  very  quickly  tell 
us  the  rules  of  the  game  and  stick  to  them  through  this  process,  so 
we  can  properly  advise  and  encourage  the  people  whose  jobs  and 
livelihood  depend  on  these  results. 

The  final  concern  that  we  have  is  standing  out  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  in  Alaska,  where  the  administration  has  circumvented 
the  ongoing  Forest  Service  planning  processes.  We  urge  that  the 
Tongass  land  use  management  plan  be  implemented  before  recom- 
mendations are  made  on  wilderness  designations  in  southeast  Alaska. 

You  have  now  asked  us  to  identify  what  the  pitfalls  are  to  successful 
conclusion  of  RARE  II.  A  major  pitfall  is  the  very  real  possibility 
that  RARE  II  decisions  will  be  challenged  and  thus  delay  indefinitely 
the  implementation  of  those  decisions.  To  avoid  this  the  Forest  Service 
must  provide  as  stable  and  accurate  draft  and  final  EIS  as  possible 
and  assure  that  this  final  decision  is  based  upon  accurate  and  complete 
data,  objective  tradeoff  analysis,  and  sufficient  public  input  and  con- 
sistency with  RPA  goals. 

Xow,  you  have  asked  how  the  public  should  get  involved. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
respond  to  the  draft  EIS.  We  encourage  the  Forest  Service  to  hold 
information  sessions  throughout  the  country  this  summer  to  explain 
the  draft  EIS  and  supplemental  information.  We  would  hope  that  these 
sessions  would  be  held  not  only  in  the  locations  affected  but  also  in 
the  urban  and  suburban  areas  as  well.  It  is  vital  that  the  public  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  order  to  prepare  and 
make  comments. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  would  like  Mr.  Legowski  to  add 
anything  he  sees  fit. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    LEGOWSKI,    REPRESENTING    THE    INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  Legowski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  General 
President  J.  C.  Turner  of  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers.  At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  we  concur  in  the 
remarks  and  statement  of  Mr.  Ewart.  I  would  also  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  of  my  own. 

First,  labor  is  firmly  convinced  that  RARE  II  must  succeed.  We 
are  seriously  concerned  about  the  failure  of  our  Nation  to  meet  the 
energy  and  housing  needs  of  our  people.  Emotional  rhetoric  and 
obstructionist  tactics  will  not  solve  our  growing  problems.  We  des- 
perately need  to  evaluate  our  economic  needs  and  preserve  our 
heritage. 
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We  are  seriously  concerned  about  spiraling  inflation  in  the  lumber 
industry,  artifical  shortages  created  by  the  lack  of  a  cohesive,  stable 
land  use  program  which  would  release  much  needed  timber  to  provide 
reasonably  priced  housing.  And  we  are  concerned  about  the  unem- 
ployment problems  plaguing  the  building  industry,  particularly  in 
areas  of  our  Nation  desperately  in  need  of  rebuilding. 

Bearing  these  concerns  in  mind,  the  public  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  consequences  if  we  fail  to  arrive  at  a  meaningful  consensus  on 
RAKE  II  programs.  We  look  to  you  distinguished  gentlemen  in  the 
Congress  to  guide  and  support  an  intelligent  balanced  wilderness 
program  which  will  satisfy  the  economic  and  reasonable  needs  of  the 
reasonable  people  in  our  Nation. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Doug  Scott  and  Mr.  Tim  Mahoney. 

STATEMENT    OF    TIM    MAHONEY,    RESOURCE    POLICY    ANALYST, 
THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Mahoney.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chief  McGuire  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Cutler  put  us  in  their  shoes  this  morning  and  asked  us  to 
put  together  a  consensus  on  a  short-time  table,  and  we  were  not  able 
to  address  every  point.  WTe  tried  to  address  as  many  as  we  could 
rather  than  make  any  type  of  a  formal  presentation.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  interpret  from  my  notes  what  the  interest  groups  that  met  this 
morning  had  to  say,  and  then  I  am  going  to  allow  Doug  to  pick  up 
any  pieces  that  I  might  drop. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  record  of  the  conservationists  is  a  good  one 
in  terms  of  cooperation  and  positive  work  with  the  RARE  II  process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  wilderness  supporters 
trying  to  attack  the  process  itself,  either  here  in  Washington  or  in  the 
field.  Nor  have  we  said  one  thing  in  Washington  and  had  our  supporters 
say  other  things  in  the  field.  Such  an  attitude,  we  think,  would  go 
along  way  toward  killing  RARE  II. 

The  wilderness  supporters,  however,  are  not  just  along  for  the  ride. 
Since  RARE  I,  12  million  acres  of  roadless  land  that  qualified  for 
wilderness  has  been  released  through  land  use  planning.  A  very  small 
fraction  of  this  land  has  been  challenged  in  administrative  appeals. 
Of  course,  the  conservationists  who  filed  those  appeals  never  made  the 
decision  in  the  appeals.  Any  decision  that  the  planning  may  have 
been  faulty  was  a  decision  of  the  Forest  Service  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  that  12  million  acres  had  been 
planned,  and  it  is  unencumbered,  On  the  other  hand,  12  million  acres 
of  land  were  protected  at  least  temporarily  as  a  result  of  RARE  I. 
These  exist  in  every  Western  State.  In  every  case  there  are  lands  which 
have  had  considerable  wilderness  support.  They  are  many  wilderness 
supporter's  favorite  areas.  Wilderness  supporters  have  trusted  the 
Forest  Service  to  take  these  lands,  throw  them  back  in  the  RARE  II 
pot  along  with  all  the  other  nonselected  lands  remaining  and  make  a 
fair  decision  on  this  quick  timetable. 

We  fear  that  RARE  II,  in  trying  to  do  a  good  job  on  a  quick  time- 
table, may  have  brought  about  expectations  which  are  too  high. 
RARE  II  cannot  do  more  than  it  was  designed  to  do.  It  cannot  take 
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the  place  of  a  detailed  global  plan  as  many  of  the  speakers  have  said. 
We  think  no  single  interest  will  be  completely  happy  with  the  results. 
We  believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  eliminate  all  the  controversy  from 
the  results,  but  we  seek  to  reduce  the  controversy  and  to  identify 
those  lands  which  are  needed  immediately,  and  those  which  are  not 
good  policy  in  not  attempting  to  make  all  decisions  for  all  resources 
right  now. 

"Good  policy  will  be  to  identify  those  areas  that  need  rapid  decisions 
and  those  areas  which  have  solid  resource  conflicts  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  emotionalism  and  make  sure  that  the  involvement  of  the  public 
is  quite  specific. 

In  this  way,  I  would  say  that  most  of  the  groups  which  met  this 
morning  believe  that  we  cannot  artificially  structure  the  middle  cate- 
gory to  be  either  large  or  small.  It  must  respond  to  the  term  consensus. 

We  feel  that  the  public  involvement  process  in  the  RARE  II  pro- 
gram should  be  geared  to  provide  facts,  detailed,  site-specific  data  for 
individual  areas,  and  that  it  must  be  based  heavily  on  a  written  record 
which  can  be  examined.  We  also  feel  that  the  process  should  not  pro- 
vide forums  for  grandstanding  and  should  attempt  to  maximize  con- 
sensus. We  think  that  the  presentation  needs  to  be  scrupulously 
balanced  and  objective  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service,  so  that  wilder- 
ness supporters  as  well  as  those  who  may  make  their  living  on  non- 
wilderness  commodity  use,  will  find  it  to  be  fair. 

In  that  respect  we  do  not  believe  the  Forest  Service  should  at  this 
time  have  a  preferred  alternative.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  range 
of  alternatives  given  in  the  draft  environmental  statement  should  be 
balanced  and  objective.  We  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wilderness  supporters  will  feel  that  they  are  getting  a  fair  presentation. 
In  this  instance,  we  find  a  criticism  of  the  process  to  be  that  in  the 
rush  to  produce  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  and  the 
rush  of  not  being  able  to  field  check  data  or  be  able  to  run  programs 
and  then  check  them  and  then  go  back  and  make  corrections  that  the 
alternatives  have  been  skewed  slightly  and  that  despite  efforts  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  move  toward  preventing  a  more  balanced  series  of 
alternatives  that  there  is  still  a  bias. 

In  particular,  we  see  that  there  are  low  wilderness  alternatives,  and 
there  are  moderate  wilderness  alternatives,  but  we  do  not  see  an 
alternative  which  reflects  the  minimum  amount  of  acreage  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  commodity  uses.  If  RARE  II  is  being  challenged  because 
it  is  not  responsive  to  local  economic  needs,  then  we  believe  the  process 
has  a  responsibility  to  show  exactly  those  areas  which  would  fulfill 
immediate  economic  needs  and  no  more. 

I  think  this  would  do  two  things.  We  believe  that  would  help  reduce 
the  debate  based  on  misinformation  or  emotionalism.  We  will  know 
that  not  every  area  has  an  equal  resource  state  or  an  equal  economic 
consequence. 

We  will  help  segregate  those  areas  which  all  supporters  will  be 
shown  need  to  have  decisions  made  and  made  quickly  and  those  in 
which  we  have  the  luxury  of  further  time.  Additionally,  it  will  show 
to  the  wilderness  commimity  that  there  is  no  bias  in  the  presentation 
of  the  draft  and  that  wilderness  in  Oregon  or  in  Colorado  or  in  Ala- 
bama will  be  looked  at  on  its  merits  based  on  public  involvement. 
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We  do  not  think  you  can  ram  a  decision  down  the  throats  of  the 
public.  Wilderness  is  probably  the  most  political  of  all  decisions  that 
the  Forest  Service  must  make,  and  that  is  one  reason  that  we  are  here 
today.  Thus,  if  there  is  not  acceptance,  if  there  is  not  trust  on  behalf 
of  all  parties,  RARE  II  will  fail. 

With  regard  to  the  release  areas,  it  is  our  idea  that  to  try  to  legislate 
release  from  further  wilderness  consideration  will  be  an  unnecessarily 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  process  which  will  have  two  detri- 
mental results  on  the  economics  of  small  towns  throughout  the  West. 
First,  we  believe  it  will  be  a  cumbersome  process  that  will  take  a 
long  time,  going  area  by  area,  through  the  legislative  process.  Second, 
we  believe  it  will  result  in  a  lot  of  special  considerations,  a  lack  of 
uniformity,  and  a  vulcanization  of  the  planning  effort  for  the  future. 
Rather,  we  believe  that  these  areas  should  be  allowed  to  be  developed 
immediately  according  to  existing  plans,  existing  multiple-use  plans, 
timber  management  plans,  and  action  plans;  but  that  since  all 
planning  is  dynamic  and  since  the  1975  RPA  plan  is  not  our  last, 
that  timber  needs  and  wilderness  needs  will  change  over  time  and 
that  these  areas  shall  go  through  land  management  planning  in  the 
future. 

Our  people  are  concerned  that  released  areas  could  be  entered 
immediately,  and  in  the  instance  of  timber  or  minerals  or  energy 
development,  development  could  start  immediately.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  wilderness  implementation  through  the  Congress  will  not  be 
immediate.  We  are  concerned  that  at  the  end  of  the  RARE  II  process 
that  bills  could  languish  before  the  Congress  or  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  achieve  consensus  among  all  interest  groups, 
many  interest  groups,  such  as  those  represented  at  this  table,  will 
not  support  that  legislation  but  will,  after  having  worked  through  the 
RARE  process,  attempt  to  defeat  wilderness  legislation.  Our  people 
are  concerned  that  unless  this  consensus  is  reached  that  that  political 
process  before  the  Congress  will  not  be  achieved.  We  think  that  means 
that  we  must,  despite  our  problems  on  portions  of  the  RARE  II  pro- 
gram, put  forward  our  trust  in  meetings  like  this,  our  confidence  in 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  administration  to  do  a  fair  job  and  state 
our  feeling  that  RARE  II  will  only  achieve  as  much  as  the  public 
designs  it  to  achieve. 

I  will  let  Doug  pick  up  the  discussion  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  SCOTT,  NORTHWEST  REPRESENTATIVE, 

THE  SIERRA  CLUB 

Mr.  Scott.  I  would  just  like  to  make  three  very  brief  remarks  if 
I  may.  First,  we  support  the  timely  completion  of  the  RARE  II  pro- 
gram and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  is  our  last  word  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  want  you  to  meet  the  January  1979  deadline.  You  have  our 
support  in  doing  so,  and  we  hope  that  no  one  will  meddle  with  you 
meeting  that  deadline. 

We  think  the  commitment  to  a  quality  product  is  unprecedented 
in  the  Forest  Service's  history  and  that  they  are  doing  a  very  fine  job. 
I  think  they  merit  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  their  response 
to  all  sides  who  raise  concerns  on  virtually  a  day-tc-day  basis. 
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Second,  I  want  to  re-enforce  the  first  point  that  Mr.  Mahoney 
raised  relating  to  the  outcome  of  the  RARE  I  program.  Since  RAKE 
I  was  completed,  the  nonwilderness  interests  have  secured  the  release 
of  12  million  acres  of  lands  that  in  1972,  under  the  purist  definition 
were  wilderness.  Since  1972  and  as  a  result  of  RARE  I,  the  wilderness 
groups  have  achieved  not  the  first  acre  of  designated  wilderness.  The 
wilderness  that  has  been  designated  during  the  last  5  years  has  come 
not  as  a  result  of  that  first  RARE  program.  It's  quite  fair  to  say  that 
12  million  acres  went  one  way  and  we  are  reconsidering  the  12  mil- 
lion acres  of  wilderness  study  areas  that  were  achieved  in  RARE  I. 

I  guess  we  can  live  with  that  on  the  simple  proposition  that  for 
most  of  those  RARE  I  wilderness  study  areas  there  is — as  the  Forest 
Service  knows — very  minimum  resource  conflicts.  That's  the  hidden 
point  about  RARE  II.  That's  why  there  is  hope  for  consensus  if 
people  speak  honestly  of  the  facts,  area  by  area.  There  aren't  any 
resource  conflicts  of  a  timber  kind,  water  kind,  or  developed  recreation 
kind  if  people  are  reasonable  in  a  great  many  of  these  67  million  acres. 
We  can't  treat  them  all  as  if  they  weie  hallowed  cathedral  groves 
because  in  Colorado  they  are  not.  The  same  is  true  for  other  kinds 
of  resources.  There  are  some  real  trade-offs,  but  those  trade-offs  aren't 
being  addressed  in  RARE  II,  and  that's  really  our  fundamental 
concern.  The  RARE  II  analysis  is  superficial  and  one-dimensional. 
It  looks  at  the  question  of  how  many  trees  do  you  have  there — choosing 
the  timber  trade-off — and  the  cost  to  society  of  not  having  those  trees. 

It  does  not  look  at  the  investment  side  of  what  any  third-year 
economics  student  would  do  with  a  benefit-cost  analysis.  For  instance, 
we  should  ask  what  does  it  cost  to  get  trees  on  marginal  lands  where 
the  access  problems  are  much  more  difficult  and  the  associated  impact 
on  other  multiple  use  values  are  much  higher,  as  opposed  to  other 
rational  investment  strategies  on  other  foiest  lands?  That  trade-off 
is  not  being  addressed  at  this  point  in  the  RARE  II  program.  We 
must  all  understand  that  that  will  color  the  reaction  of  our  organiza- 
tions to  the  results. 

We  will  do  our  part  in  the  conservation  groups  to  strive  for  a  con- 
sensus. We  will  urge  our  members  and  our  folks  at  the  grassroots  to 
focus  on  the  areas  of  wilderness  quality  that  they  want.  Whether 
there  are  trees,  whether  there  are  other  alternative  resource  values  or 
not  and  to  speak  for  wilderness.  We  will  expect  a  similar  kind  of 
rational  behavior  from  all  other  sides  and  in  that  spirit  we  want  to  see 
your  program  succeed. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  proceed  to  Mr.  Swensen  and  Mr.  La  Grange. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  SWENSEN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Swensen.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  the  opening  remarks,  I  think, 
Representative  Baucus  used  the  one  word  that  is  perhaps  of  greatest 
concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  energy  industry,  represented  in  our  workshop 
group  this  morning,  and  that  word  is  uncertainty.  We  thought  RARE 
1  would  give  us  a  measure  of  certainty  and  it  didn't.  We  are  mere 
optimistic  about  RARE  II.  But  I  might  say  that  even  as  RARE  II  is 
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moving  ahead,  other  agencies  are  also  proceeding  with  their  own 
programs  so  that  what  we  are  addressing  here  today  is  a  piecemeal 
approach. 

The  Forest  Service,  of  course,  with  RARE  II,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  beginning  its  own  wilderness  program,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  each  have  their  own 
programs.  And  the  Congress  is  moving  ahead  in  programs  of  its 
own  initiative.  As  a  preface  we  might  say  that  we  are  one  Nation 
with  one  Federal  Government  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  adoption 
of  one  wilderness  policy. 

Now,  to  some  of  the  points  that  were  discussed  in  response  to  the 
questions  we  were  asked  to  address.  I  am  going  to  change  the  order 
slightly,  because  I  think  it  leads  to  some  conclusions  we  would  like  to 
suggest. 

First  is  the  concerns  we  have  with  the  RARE  II  process  and  second, 
how  we  can  deal  with  them.  There  are  many  concerns.  They  reflect 
in  large  part  the  uncertainty  which  we  have  felt. 

There  is  no  clear-cut  definition,  for  example,  as  to  the  concept  of 
multiple-use  and  from  different  officials  within  the  Forest  Service 
we  ^et  different  answers,  all  the  way  from  multipe-use  being  both  a 
backpacker  and  a  horseback  rider  to  the  more  elaborate  concepts 
which  we  believe  were  intended  in  the  original  mandate. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  over  what  the 
RARE  II  process  is  doing  and  the  delay  of  the  exercise  of  contractual 
rights.  On  the  matter  of  leases  which  are  suspended,  we  believe  that  if 
a  lease  is  valid  then  its  provisions  should  be  on  order  and  that  if  it  is 
suspended  for  any  reason  then  the  term  of  the  lease  should  be  ex- 
tended accordingly,  and  the  payment  of  rentals  suspended. 

There  is  a  very  serious  concern  among  our  group  as  to  the  overall 
problem  of  access  which  is  ver}^  crucial,  in  mining  and  energy  indus- 
tries and  to  restrictions  on  access  to  private  lands  which  are  checker- 
boarded  within  Forest  Service  lands. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  what  type  of  legislation  might  be  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  in  the  wake  of  RARE  II,  we  think  that  any 
legislation  proposed  should  be  in  accordance,  should  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  1964.  I  want  to  quote 
just  a  portion  of  one  paragraph.  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent 
within  National  Forest  Wilderness  areas  amr  activity  including  pros- 
pecting for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about  mineral  or 
other  resources  if  such  activity  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment." 

Obviously  a  great  deal  of  prospecting  can  be  carried  on  in  complete 
compatibility  with  the  wilderness  environment.  In  fact,  we  want  to 
stress  that  point  and  I  was  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Mahoney  stress  it  in 
his  comment  too.  In  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  wilderness  and 
what  is  to  be  nonwilderness,  we  need  to  debate  and  decide  on  the 
basis  of  facts.  Detailed,  site-specific  information  can  be  obtained  and 
determined  from  minerals  and  more  especially  for  oil  and  gas  only  if 
you  £0  in  and  look.  And  the  only  way  yon  ccn  be  certain  in  the  ease 
of  oil  and  gas  is  to  drill. 

W"e  believe  that  legislation  should  include  also  a  specific  time  frame 
for  tli-  classification  of  lands  in  the  study  category.  Everything  not 
included  in  the  wilderness  category,  we  believe  should  be  released  at 
that  time  for  multiple  use  within  a  specified  time  following  the  issu- 
ance of  the  reports. 
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To  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  we  believe  can  come  in  the  wake 
of  RARE  II  we  also  suggest  that  there  is  a  very  strong  possibility 

always  of  further  litigation  no  matter  how  much  consensus  is  achieved. 
The  probability  that  RARE  II  and  the  results  of  its  work  could  be 
stalled  indefinitely  by  this  kind  of  threat,  leads  us  to  recommend  that 
the  Forest  Service  seek  from  Congress  legislation  similar  to  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  which 
mandated  completion  of  the  minimum  assessments  which  the  Congress 
has  called  for  setting  out  obtainable  means  of  production  and  dictating 
an  end  to  legal  challenges. 

The  development  of  a  consensus  of  any  kind,  we  believe,  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  unless  every  facet  of  potential  land  use  is 
considered.  Desirable  as  wilderness  is,  and  believe  me,  those  of  us 
meeting  in  our  group  were  just  as  enthusiastic  about  enjoying  it  as 
anyone  else,  we  believe  it  can't  be  determined  that  wilderness  is  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  land  unless  we  know  what  all  of  the  uses 
of  the  land  are. 

The  capability  of  the  land  to  support  grazing,  or  timber  production, 
can  be  determined  by  looking,  and  recreational  use  can  be  forecasted. 
But  only  through  exploration  can  the  oil  and  gas  and  mineral  values 
of  the  land  become  known. 

If  our  investigation  shows  that  there  are  no  appreciable  mineral  or 
oil  or  gas  values,  then  it's  very  easy  to  agree  on  a  wilderness  designa- 
tion. The  mineral  effects  of  exploration,  and  they  can  be  very  minimal, 
will  soon  disappear.  When  an  area  is  declared  wilderness  it  should  be 
made  a  full  wilderness  closed  to  all.  The  release  of  land  from  wilderness 
designation  should  be  the  forerunner,  we  believe,  to  continued,  careful, 
management  by  the  Forest  Service  or  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  that  exercise  of  the  multiple-use  mandate  of  the  Congress 
should  continue. 

I  will  summarize  by  saying  that  there  are  four  points  that  we  would 
like  to  stress,  in  our  presentation,  to  you  today.  First,  that  land  in 
the  yellow  category,  the  further  study  category,  should  be  opened  to 
exploration  and  production  to  determine  what  is  there.  If  later  these 
lands  are  declared  suitable  for  wilderness  then  complete  the  mining, 
complete  the  oil  and  gas  production  when  the  reserves  are  depleted. 
Do  this  under  normal  operating  conditions,  let  the  land  revert  to 
wilderne— . 

This  we  think  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  "manage  around"  concept 
which  is  already  included  in  the  RARE  II  considerations. 

We  think  the  termination  date  of  1983  for  exploration  of  production 
is  totally  unrealistic  and  contemplating  a  wilderness  review  of  the 
magnitude  that  is  involved  here  with  some  66  million  acres,  we  think 
that  date  ought  to  be  repealed  or  certainly  extended  by  at  least  50 
years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  where  leases  have  been  suspended 

we  believe  they  should  be  extended.  And  finally,  recognizing  that 

—    -  the  most  crucial  question  to  all  of  the  extractive  indusl 

at  restrictions  don't  recognize  that  minim:  and  oil  and  gas  work, 

are  in  this  time  of  a  national  energy  emergency,  at  a  time  when  we 

have  serious  balance-of-payments  problems,  often  the  highest    and 

ise  for  the  national  lands  ,,•  n  sed  to  develop  the 

mineral  and  energy  resources. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Swensen,  thank  you  very  much.  A  vote  has 
just  been  called  in  the  House  and  Congressman  Baucus  and  I  will 
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have  to  leave.  We  will  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Secretary  Cutler  to 
proceed  with  any  questions  that  you  may  have  and  we  will  be  back 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Cutler  [presiding].  Mr.  La  Grange,  would  you  like  to  pick 
up  the  ball? 

Mr.  La  Grange.  I  don't  have  anything  to  add  to  Mr.  Swensen's 
remarks. 

Dr.  Cutler.  I  would  add  one  comment  to  Mr.  Swensen's  remarks 
about  the  obvious  concern  (or  the  national  economy.  Everyone 
involved  in  the  RARE  II  process  should  recognize  that  it  is  being 
conducted  as  an  administrative  planning  process  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Recommendations  will  be  made 
from  the  Chief  and  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  will  be  responsible 
for  recommendations  to  the  President.  Before  the  results  of  RARE  II 
become  an  administration  position  the  normal  course  of  events 
dictates  that  the  Secretary  makes  the  recommendation  to  the  admin- 
istration. This  does  not  become  an  administration  position  until  an 
interdepartmental  review  process  takes  place  consisting  of  review 
chaired  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  participated 
in  by  all  of  the  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Establishment 
including  the  Department  of  Energy,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Transportation,  Environ- 
mental  Quality,   Evironmental  Protection    Agency,    and    so    forth. 

So  the  up-shot  of  RARE  II  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Carter 
administration  will  be  a  consensus,  there  we  go  again,  of  the  views 
on  this  subject  by  this  diverse  group  of  Federal  Departments.  So, 
from  that  standpoint  you  have  the  administration's  assurance  that 
there  will  be  this  kind  of  interdisciplinary  review. 

Now,  I  think  it's  undecided  today  as  to  what  form  the  administra- 
tion's forwarding  to  Congress  of  the  RARE  II  products  will  take.  It 
may  become  a  piecemeal  approach  in  which  case  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  respond  to  the  individual  requests  of  Members  of 
Congress  or  the  legislative  drafting  service  perhaps  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  and  at  the  time  the  committees  of  Congress  appeared 
interested  in  holding  hearings  on  those  bills,  legislative  reports  would 
have  to  be  drafted  by  particular  agencies  and  they  would  be  subject 
to  the  administration's  interdepartmental  review.  Conceivably  a  more 
omnibus  approach  could  be  taken,  possibly  in  the  context  of  the 
preparation  of  the  President's  1979  environmental  message,  where  we 
may  see  the  results  of  RARE  II  embodied  in  the  President's  next 
environmental  message  and  here  again  we  find  ourselves  in  an  inter- 
departmental review  of  the  proposed  administration  position. 

So  be  assured  that  there  will  be  review  beyond  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  before  the  administration's  position  is  provided  to  Con- 
gress and  we  anticipate  that,  at  least  as  far  as  wilderness  designations 
are  concerned,  the  congressional  hearing  process  will  continue  as 
usual. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  a  variety  of  additional  public  involvement 
opportunities  beyond  what  is  provided  in  the  RARE  II  process. 

I  don't  have  a  clear  format  on  my  agenda  for  proceeding  from  this 
point.  I  find  myself  in  a  position  that's  not  unfamiilar  tome.  The  first 
of  these  colloquia  found  me  in  the  chair  too,  and  I  rather  enjoy 
playing  the  legislative  role  although  I  am  part  of  the  executive 
branch. 
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Chief  McGuire  has  made  an  interesting  suggestion  that  may  appeal 
to  quite  a  number  of  you  and  that  is  that  we  take  a  10-minute  recess. 

[Whereupon,  a  short  recess  was  held.] 

Dr.  Cutler.  Moving  right  along.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  like  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
panelists  and  would  like  to  urge  the  panelists  now  to  interact  among 
themselves.  We  have  been  assured  that  congressman  Weaver,  and 
Senator  Church  will  be  returning  soon.  Meanwhile,  we  have  picked 
up  several  interesting  possibilities  for  discussions  such  as  the  pros  and 
cons  of  an  omnibus  bill  to  dispose  of  the  RARE  II  results. 

Another  question,  concerns  the  ideal  form  of  public  involvement 
between  the  publication  of  the  draft  statement  and  the  final  state- 
ment? Another  is  whether  or  not  the  draft  statement  or  a  supple- 
mentary statement,  between  the  initial  draft  statement  and  final 
statement,  should  have  a  preferred  alternative  specified  in  it.  I  would 
invite  you  gentlemen  to  pursue  these  questions  among  yourselves  and 
simply  proceed  in  a  manner  so  that  the  reporter  can  keep  track  of 
who  is  speaking.  Make  your  signs  visible  to  the  reporter  and  ask  each 
other  questions,  if  you  like. 

Kirk  Ewart. 

Mr.  Ewart.  Dr.  Cutler,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  your 
request  for,  a  legislative  solution  to  RARE  II.  We  feel  strongly  that  a 
legislative  solution  is  demanded  in  RARE  II.  We  think  not  only  should 
the  legislation  create  wilderness  areas,  but  it  should  also  define  areas 
that  would  be  available  for  multiple-use  without  further  wilderness 
consideration.  We  think  that  legislation  should  take  the  form  of 
regional  legislation  rather  than  omnibus  legislation.  The  legislation 
should  coincide  with  the,  I  believe,  23  areas  you  plan  to  address, 
specifically  in  your  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  data  will  be  collected  on  that  basis,  the  public  input  will  be 
categorized  on  that  basis  and  it  gives  you,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  leg  up  in  their  consideration.  As  far  as  their  preferred  alter- 
natives I  think  the  agency  is  required  by  its  public  charge  to  offer  its 
expertise  to  the  citizens  and  present  a  preferred  alternative  for  the 
resolution  of  the  RARE  II  land  allocation  in  concert  and  harmony 
with  the  RPA  goal  as  set  forth  in  the  existing  program  document. 

Dr.  Cutler.  Chief  McGuire  might  like  to  respond  to  that. 

Chief  McGuire.  What  do  the  rest  of  you  think  about  this  idea  of  a 
bill  or  a  set  of  bills  dealing  with  both  the  proposed  wilderness  areas  and 
the  nonselected  areas.  What,  for  example,  and  you  brought  this  up, 
Bud,  what  should  be  done  while  we  are  waiting  for  Congress?  Should 
everything  be  left  in  limbo  and  if  it's  not,  wouldn't  we  be  reducing 
congressional  options?  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  are  a 
little  bothersome  to  me. 

Mr.  Byers.  Yes,  Chief.  Of  course  I  understand  what  you  are  saying. 
I  think  everyone  would  like  to  get  on  with  the  utilization  of  that  land 
and  if,  in  fact,  it  is  tied  up  in  Congress  for  sometime  we  may  be  sitting 
around  waiting,  you  will  be  waiting  and  the  industry  will  be  waiting 
to  see  what  is  goin<*  to  happen. 

The  only  thing  is  that  we  do  feel  that  the  consensus  among  us  was 
that,  gee  whiz,  if  we  don't  do  something  to  really  designate  it  then  we 
are  going  to  be  looking  at  more  challenges.  That's  the  reason  we  came 
down  on  it. 

Chief.  McGuire.  Doug. 
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Mr.  Scott.  It  seems  that  people  need  to  look  on  the  wilderness 
side  before  we  get  too  far  down  the  road  of  addressing  determined 
opinions  of  how  to  do  this  release  business.  It's  not  something  with  very 
few  exceptions,  that's  been  done  before.  I  wonder  if  it  is  wise  to 
tempt  anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  release,  and  who  seeks  a 
controversial  wilderness  area,  to  use  blocking  release  legislation  as  a 
means  of  getting  what  they  desire  or  vice  versa.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  problems  in  packaging  these  things  on  a  multiple  State 
basis.  In  some  of  the  earliest  wilderness  bills  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration sent  up  to  Congress  they  mixed  them  and  for  no  reason  at  all 
you  had  a  Florida  wilderness  proposal  and  an  Oklahoma  proposal  in 
the  same  bill.  It  got  introduced  by  the  Oklahoma  Congressman  and  the 
guy  in  Florida  got  a  little  annoyed. 

I  just  wonder  if  people  advocating  legislative  release  don't  want  to 
ask  themselves  a  question.  We  have  had  many  controversial  questions 
come  up  on  some  of  this  wilderness  legislation.  I  can  name  you  some 
wilderness  proposals  that  don't  have  a  chance  of  passing  in  the  near 
future  and  they  have  been  up  on  the  Hill  for  nearly  a  decade. 

I  suspect  that  would  be  true  in  many  cases  of  proposed  release  areas 
and  the  limbo  that  you  speak  of  would  be  a  good  long  limbo  because 
I  don't  see  why  we  would  not  insist  that  the  release  areas  be  main- 
tained with  all  their  options  open  for  as  long  as  the  wilderness  was  in 
limbo.  We  have  some  wilderness  proposals  that  have  been  in  limbo 
because  of  opposition  from  other  groups  and  other  political  circum- 
stances for  an  awful  long  time. 

The  same  thing  could  happen  with  this  legislation  and  the  result 
would  be  a  two-front  war  instead  of  a  one-front  war.  I  suggest,  gentle- 
men, that  this  is  a  subject  worth  giving  considerable  thought  to. 
Also  one  of  the  great  things  about  legislation  is  that  you  have  got  to 
get  it  passed  and  it's  all  very  well  to  say  what  we  would  send  it  up  in  a 
little  package,  but  how  it  gets  passed  is  quite  another  question. 

Mr.  Ewart.  Chief  McGuire,  Dr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Baucus,  if  Mr.  Scott 
is  correct  that  there  would  be  a  two-front  war  in  releasing  land  for 
multiple  use  without  further  consideration  using  legislative  vehicles,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  war  could  be  fought  through  administrative  appeal 
procedures  and  litigation.  Those  options  are  available  for  those  who 
would  stop  development  of  these  lands  if  they  were  that  controversial. 

I  am  not  really  concerned  about  that  two-front  war  that  Mr.  Scott 
speaks  of  because  if  development  is  to  be  stopped  by  attempting  to 
block  legislation  it  can  also  be  stopped  through  administrative  appeals 
and  court  action. 

Mr.  Baucus.  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  It  seems  to  me 
the  chances  of  reaching  a  consensus  are  better  the  more  that  all  of 
you  either  as  individuals  or  representing  various  groups  can  work 
together  rather  than  waiting  for  either  the  Forest  Service  or  Congress 
to  reach  some  kind  of  evolutions  here.  So  I  wonder  to  what  degree  you 
think  that  you  can,  among,  yourselves,  work  out  a  consensus  in  these 
areas  that  can  be  designated  for  different  uses  so  that  it's  not  a  solution 
opposed  by  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  what  degree  of  this  do  you 
think  can  be  resolved? 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  The  first  comment  I  made  was  that  the  public 
involvement  procedures  which  will  govern  the  hearings  this  summer 
should  be  designed  to  illicit  specific  information.  In  other  words,  unless 
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discussions  are  site  specific  we  will  never  know  where  there  is  an  agree- 
ment and  where  there  is  a  disagreement.  In  the  past,  everyone  has 
talked  in  general  terms  and  I  think  that  until  you  get  down  to  treating 
individual  cases  there  is  absolutely  no  way  to  ascertian  where  there 
is  consensus  and  where  there  is  substantial  disagreement.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Forest  Service  is  in  a  position  to  create  a  forum  in  these 
hearings,  which  will  facilitate  this. 

It  would  be  simpler  if  they  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
that  regard.  It's  difficult  for  all  of  us  to  get  together  individually  for 
practical  reasons  as  well  as  other  reasons  that  are  less  capable  of 
definition.  But  the  Forest  Service,  I  think,  could  push  us  all  in  that 
direction  to  make  sure  that  when  we  got  together  to  talk  that's  what 
was  talked  about,  individual  cases  rather  than  generalities. 

Mr.  Baucus.  Any  reactions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Baucus,  I  think  that  it  can  be  done  provided  it's 
done  on  a  level  no  higher  than  the  forest  supervisor.  I  am  assuming 
this  will  be  done  with  the  guided  hand  of  Forest  Service  since  their 
land  is  involved.  But  I  believe  that  you  can  get  the  local  people,  the 
timber  industry,  the  livestock  industry  and  environmentalists  together 
if  you  use  the  local  people  to  make  a  decision  and  objectively  evaluate 
it/ 

The  farther  you  get  up  the  line  the  more  you  are  subject  to  pressure 
from  the  national  organizations  who  are  held  back  for  wilderness  or 
held  back  for  grazing  or  held  back  for  timber,  but  I  think  if  you  could 
keep  the  decision  initially  made  at  the  local  level  with  people  who  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  it  for  the  next  generation  and  then  honor 
that  decision  as  far  as  possible,  clear  up  to  the  final  bill,  you  will  have 
a  workable  situation. 

Mr.  Mahoxey.  I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Smith.  This  sounds 
an  awful  lot  like  the  public  involvement  that  went  through  the 
land-use  planning  process  which  as  some  groups  would  say  was  not 
adequate  because  it  resulted  in  appeals  or  people  living  downstate 
and  not  liking  what  someone  did  upstate  or  people  in  Connecticut 
not  liking  what  someone  in  Colorado  did.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
RARE  II  is  supposed  to  improve  on  local  land  use  planning  is  to 
get  a  broader  representation  so  that  the  person  in  Connecticut  would 
have  a  say.  1  have  heard  Mr.  Ewart  say  that  he  believes  there  should 
be  more  public  involvement  in  urban  areas  and  suburban  areas  which 
is  something  we  don't  disagree  with.  How  can  you  justify  such  localized 
planning  without  a  return  to  the  land  use  planning  concept  determined 
in  each  wilderness? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  you  can  justify  it  by  virtue  of  having 
the  individuals  most  knowledgeable  about  the  area  having  the  initial 
input  and  making  the  initial  decision.  I  would  suggest  very  strongly 
that  if  you  make  that  decision  about  the  lands,  in  a  specific  area 
initially  by  those  people  most  closely  involved  with  the  lands,  and 
those  aren't  only  ranchers  and  loggers  and  the  local  chapter  of  your 
organizations,  than  there  is  legitimate  input.  I  honestly  have  to  say 
that  there  is  justification  for  giving  a  higher  priorit}^  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  are  on  and  next  to  that  land.  Someone  whose  desires 
to  set  aside  wilderness  may  have  been  motivated  by  one  trip  to  my 
area  of  the  Black  Hills,  where  he  drove  through  some  of  the  prettiest 
country  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  parked  his  camper  in  the  camp- 
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grounds  and  said  "this  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  seen, 
it  must  be  preserved,"  and  he  was  actually  on  Forest  Service  land 
managed  under  the  multiple-purposes  concept.  I  say  that  in  all  sin- 
cerity because  that  happens. 

Mr.  Weaver  [presiding'.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  glad  that 
Congressman  Baucus  was  able  to  get  here  before  I  was.  When  I  left  I 
made  some  notes  on  areas  of  agreement.  Everybody  has  agreed  that: 
(1)  the  Forest  Service  should  finish  their  job  on  time;  2  public  in- 
volvement should  be  maximized;  and  (3)  findings  must  be  based  on 
facts  and  site-specific  information.  Those  were  the  general  agreements. 
The  disagreements  that  I  heard  were  on  the  preferred  alternative  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  on  the  omnibus  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  of  any  other  areas  of  agreement   or 
jreement  on  major  issues  that  have  come  to  focus,  Mr.  Mahoney. 

Mr.  Mahoney.  I  again  have  a  question.  While  you  were  out  Mr. 
Ewart  brought  up  two  points:  One  was  on  the  legislation  of  non- 
wilderness  and  the  other  on  his  belief  that  the  Forest  Service  should 
have  a  preferred  alternative  in  the  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. I  believe  that's  one  that  you  just  mentioned. 

We  have  also  in  our  presentation  said  that  we  have  some  concerns 
about  the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  and  1  would  guess  we 
are  realistic  enough  to  know  that  to  accommodate  our  desires  might 
mean  a  delay  in  the  implementation  of  the  draft  EIS  or  the  release  of 
the  EIS. 

If  the  Forest  Service  were  not  able  to  say  today  this  is  our  pre- 
ferred alternative,  would  Mr.  Ewart  or  his  group  be  willing  to  _ 
the  Forest  Service  the  time  to  develop  it? 

1  Ir.  Ewart.  Well,  I  would  answer  first  by  saying  we  addressed  this 
twice  in  our  meeting  amongst  our  little  group.  The  timber  supp 
the  West  is  on  a  razor  edge  in  many  areas.  You  gentlemen  know  that. 
You  have  heard  it  many  times  in  other  meetings.  Good  mills  are 
ring  on  the  verge  of  collapse  because  of  lack  of  timber  supply. 
We  can  not  tolerate  delay. 

Xow,  couple  that  with  our  knowledge  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
enough  information,  enough  data  at  hand  in  its  computer  banks  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  to  develop  an  alternative  which  it  would  consider 
its  recommended  alternative  to  RARE  II  and  it  would  be  my  belief 
that  that  alternative  would  be  very  closely  parallel  to  the  goals  they 
have  generated  for  the  Resource  and  Planning  Act. 

I  must  believe  it  is  mechanically  possibly  for  that  beautiful  machine 
that  we  taxpayers  have  purchased  for  you  folk  to  generate  that  alter- 
native. If  that  isn't  possible,  you  should  listen  to  your  forest  super- 
visors and  your  regional  foresters  who  generated  alternative  H 
for  you  as  their  alternative.  These  men  are  charged  by  you  and  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  RPA  goals  could  come  damn  close,  I  think,  to 
something  you  could  embrace  as  a  preferred  alternative. 

Chief  McGuire.  First  I  would  disagree  that  H.  is  the  preferred 
alternative  in  the  sense  that  the  regional  foresters  sent  it  in  on  a 
judgment  basis.  The  judgment  was  that  H.  represented  something  of  a 
degree  of  consensus  in  the  regions.  We  didn't  ask  them  to  give  us  their 
judgment  on  what  would  be  the  best  system  but  we  did  ask  them  to  tell 
us  what  areas  seems  to  be  generally  agreeable  in  a  particular  category 
and  that's  how  we  got  to  EL 
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A  lot  of  people  have  been  saying  this  was  the  preferred  alternative 
but  it  was  not  meant  to  be  and  is  not. 

Mr.  Ewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask,  could  it  be  if  the}'  have  the 
proper  instructions  from  you? 

Chief  McGuire.  Well,  sure,  with  the  proper  instructions  that  is 
what  we  did  with  RARE  I.  We  went  to  the  forest  supervisors  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  suggested  and  attempted  to  work  out  a  range.  The  dis- 
advantage, of  course,  with  relying  solely  on  the  supers'  that  you 
may  not^get  as  well  balanced  a  system  as  you  might  get  if  you  took  a 
national  look  at  getting  representations  of  various  ecosystems  and 
various  land  forms  and  various  wildlife  habitats.  You  may  have  better 
overall  systems.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  each  side  a: 
stage,  we  want  to  hear  your  views  on  what  we  should  be  doing.  We 
would  like  to  keep  an  open  mind  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Would  you  comment  on  that  fact.  Mr.  Ewart,  and 
anyone  else,  of  course,  on  this  representational  idea  of  various  eco- 
systems and  such? 

Mr.  Ewart.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  started  RARE 
II  by  having  200  and  some  meetings  around  the  United  S1 
the  citizens  who  attended  those  meetings  to  respond  about  what 
thought  the  wilderness  system  should  look  like  and  I  don't 
have  the  numbe:  -  _ .  :  here  at  hand,  but  as  I  recall,  they  didn't 
think  representations  of  ecosystems  were  all  that  important. 

The  Forest  Service  has  decided  that  a  broad  representation  of  the 
various  ecosystems  is  important.  As  I  recall  those  ecosystems  have  been 
allocated  by  the  various  regions.  You  have  so  many  here  and  you  can 
have  six  or  this  and  four  of  this  and  you  have  got  some  in  wilderness 
areas  right  now. 

I  have  to  believe  that  even  though  the  outcome  might  not  be 
perfect,  that  the  personal  expertise  of  the  people  on  the  ground  can 
interpret  these  instructions  to  generate  an  alternative  which  would 
represent  the  ecosystems  if  that's  desired  and  still  permit  thai  .  ■_.  d 
to  approximate  its  contributions  toward  the  RPA  goal  not  only  in 
timber,   but   in  wilderness   and   the   other  resources  from  the  land. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Anyone  else?  Mr.  Swensen. 

Mr.  Swexsex.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  again  that  in  searching  for 
this  balance  of  various  ecosystems  and  so  forth  that  the  responsibility 
shouldn't  fall  completely  on  the  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service.  If  there  are  other  Federal  agencies,  and  I  was  very*  pie  - 
that  Mr.  Cutler  responded  to  my  comment  that  there  would  be  some 
interagency  action  on  this,  but  I  think  that  that  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized when  we  are  talking  about  the  need  for  balanced  representation. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Scott? 

Mr.  Scott.  There  are  two  things  that  that  suggests  to  me.  If  we  are 
going  to  fool  further  with  the  alternatives  and  I  don't  think  the 
alternatives  represent  a  fair  range  of  the  possible  dispositions,  I  think 
they  would  by  this  latest  adjustment,  but  I  don't  think  they  represent 
a  fair  range  of  the  possible  alternative  dispositions  of  the  roadless  areas. 

If  we  are  going  to  fiddle  with  them  then  I  will  give  you  one.  L 
cook  up  an  alternative  that  gives  us  on  the  question  of  timber  the 
maximum  amount  of  wilderness  consistent  with  the  wisest  investment 
strategy  for  meeting  the  RPA  goals  for  timber  harvest. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ewart  to  comment  on  that. 
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Mr.  Ewart.  Mr.  Scott  is  speaking  to  a  benefit-cost  ratio  analysis 
as  a  basis  for  selecting  wilderness,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Weaver.  What  did  you  say  maximum 

Mr.  Scott.  For  meeting  the  1975  RPA  timber  goal  while  maximiz- 
ing wilderness  on  the  basis  of  a  benefit-cost  analysis. 

Mr.  Ewart.  All  right.  I  happen  to  beoieve,  and  this  is  my  personal 
offer  to  you  that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  system  of  evaluating  forest 
products  investment  is  not  correct.  It's  rather  complicated,  complex, 
when  one  starts  discussing  this  but  the  benefit-cost  ratio  in  excess  of  1 
to  1  is  a  good  investment. 

If  you  get  more  benefit  than  cost  you  have  made  a  good  investment. 
We  feel,  and  in  our  own  business  circles  we  deal  not  in  benefit-cost 
ratio  because  we  think  it's  meaningless,  we  deal  in  net  present  value 
over  time  which  is,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand  what  I  am 
speaking  about. 

In  order  to  evaluate  some  of  the  land  I  think  Mr.  Scott  is  referring 
to  we  would  need  to  use  not  existing  standing  inventory  data  for  net 
present  value  evaluation  or  benefit-cost  ratio,  but  manage  the  yiefd 
tables  which  would  express  the  potential  of  those  lands  were  they 
accessed  and  managed  as  they  could  be  if  funds  and  personnel  were 
available  for  that  purpose. 

And  our  indications  are  in  some  of  the  things  we  have  done  in  our 
corporate  circles  that  some  of  the  land  people  have  been  discounting 
for  years  as  poor  yielders,  if  they  are  properly  managed,  one  gets 
surprising  returns. 

And  on  the  net  present  value  concept  wisely  applied  which  the 
committee  of  scientists  called  for  by  the  1976  act  is  coping  with  right 
now  on  the  regulations  to  do  that,  I  wouldn't  be  troubled  by  that. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  Mr.  O'Reilly. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  problem  I  have  with  the 
discussion  that's  going  on  now  and  it  relates  to  the  comment  I  have 
made  twice  before.  We  are  sitting  here  talking  generalities  again  and  I 
recognize  we  are  talking  about  preferred  alternatives  as  to  whether 
one  should  be  selected  or  not  which  is  in  itself  somewhat  of  a  generality, 
but  nonetheless  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  maximizing  timber  output 
and  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  maximizing  wilderness  designations. 
I  am  concerned  about  public  lands  for  recreation.  And  since  they  are 
talking  about  generalities  and  economic  formula  for  deciding  when  an 
investment  in  timber  management  is  reasonable  or  it  isn't,  very 
frankly  I  could  get  up  and  leave  while  this  is  going  on. 

If  we  were  talking  about  a  particular  wilderness  proposal,  I  happen 
to  represent  a  skiing  group  which  had  absolutely  no  potential  for 
skiing  whatsoever,  you  wouldn't  hear  a  word  from  me. 

In  other  words,  if  there  wTere  some  potential  for  skiing  I  might 
advocate  that  that  be  considered  as  a  possible  use  of  that  land.  All 
of  these  other  gentlemen  would  have  other  things  to  say  about  their 
own  particular  interests  and  we  would  not  be  talking  about  generalities. 
We  would  be  talking  about  specifics  for  that  particular  wilderness 
proposal. 

And  I  think  until  we  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  that's  what 
we  are  talking  about  we  are  all  spinning  our  wheels  and  wasting  our 
time. 
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Mr.  Weaver.  I  think  you  make  a  good  point,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  approach  this  data  on  some  premises  of  how  we  value  it. 
Therefore,  it's  good  also  to  find  out  where  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment and  agreement  are. 

Mr.  O'Reilly.  I  understand  that,  but  I  can  also  tell  you  that  no 
one  has  ever  solicited  from  my  particular  recreational  group  and 
probably  from  any  other  recreational  group  any  input  as  to  what 
exactly  are  the  criteria  that  might  or  might  not  be  representative 
of  potentially  good  skiing  areas,  for  example. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  has  got  evaluation  criteria  like  that  but 
there  has  been  very  little  dialog  between  my  group  and  the  people 
in  the  Forest  Service  who  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  I  suspect  there  lias 
been  very  little  dialog  about  the  activities  of  the  other  groups  who 
were  represented  in  the  recreational  area  this  morning. 

Mr.  Weaver.  That's  a  very  good  point.  I  am  really  pleased  you 
spoke  up.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Byers  comment  on 
this  economic  consideration  because,  of  course,  this  affects  your 
revenue  and  all,  the  idea  of  economic  considerations  and  things  in 
evaluating  the  lands. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  ver}^  definitely  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that's  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  things,  in  fact,  that  I  wrote  down.  When  you,  and 
I  guess  I  am  talking  about  the  issue  rather  than  the  procedure,  but 
you  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  area  when  you  designate  a 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  surrounding 
area,  the  governmental  units,  there  around,  by  a  designation  of  the 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Weaver.  No;  that's  a  value  judgment. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir,  that's  a  fact  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  You 
deny  to  school  districts  and  counties  the  25  percent  rebate  from  the 
sale  of  timber  which  occurs  therein  and  practice  has  shown — reduced 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  25  percent  rebate  of  grazing  fees.  You  cut 
off  from  your  local  economies  the  sales  of  ranch  vehicles,  logging 
vehicles,  chain  saws,  and  the  spinoff  benefits  that  come  from  that. 

Mr.  Weaver.  So  }^ou  believe  the  economic  benefits 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  was  wondering  if  it  was  more  costly  to  get  the  tim- 
ber than  the  timber  was  worth.  Would  this  be  a  consideration? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  they  have  a  pro- 
cedure that  takes  care  of  that,  called  bidding,  anybody  who  bids  more 
than  the  timber  is  worth  before  he  gets  it  out  is  going  to  lose  his  fi- 
nancial backing  and  won't  be  there. 

Mr.  Byers.  Jim,  I  think  that,  in  some  of  that  area  they  are  talking 
about  we  have  fragile  areas  that  certainly  should  never  be  touched  and 
I  am  the  first  to  admit  that.  I  think  that  some  of  those  areas  have 
been  lost  in  the  past  with  the  problems  they  have  with  erosion  and 
lack  of  ability  to  reforest  and  so  forth  and  much  to  our  disappointment. 

But  economics,  basically  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  here,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  are,  of  course,  pushing  for  the  early  time  schedule 
in  this  thing,  is  because  the  economic  impact  study  which  was  done 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  at  my  request,  by  the  Department  of  Forestry 
and  RARE  II  can  and  is  costing  us,  until  it's  resolved,  $500  million 
a  year  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
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Mr.  Weaver.  RARE  II  is  costing  Oregon  $500  million  a  year? 
This  year,  now? 

Mr.  Byers.  Yes.  This  was  done  by  the  Department  of  Forestry 
in  conjunction  with  Dan  Goldy's  group,  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development,  and  also  with  every  bit  of  information  that  we  could 
glean.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  report  here  and  I  will  be  happy  to  leave 
it  with  you. 

Mr.  Weaver.  My  understanding  is  that  we  have  not  lost  one  single 
sale  thereto.  Chief,  would  you  comment  on  that? 

Chief  McGuire.  Just  talking  strictly  timber  you  look  at  the  sched- 
ule and  you  could  probably  find  some  delays  but  overall  in  1978 
we  estimated  that  Rare  II  could  affect  a  total  of  328  million  feet. 
We  were  able  to  do  some  adjusting  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
State  or  the  same  forest  to  get  our  whole  program  up  to  12.234  billion 
this  year.  So  it's  a  potential  local  problem  all  right,  and  you  could, 
perhaps  find  some  areas  in  Oregon  where  we  haven't  been  able  to 
find  replacement  timber  and  you  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  Byers  I  did  send  a  copy  over  to  Rex  of  the  research  that  was 
done  on  that. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you  very  much.  One  real  fast  question, 
Mr.  Ewart,  the  sunset  provision  that  you  mentioned,  where  did  the 
sunset  on? 

Mr.  Ewart.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Montana  Wilderness 
Study  Legislation  requires  that  the  planning  be  completed  in  3 
years. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Oh,  this  didn't  have  to  do  with  RARE  II? 

Mr.  Ewart.  Yes;  it  did.  I  am  borrowing  from  that  concept  and 
saying  that  I  am  scheduling  from  study,  it  should  be  studied  in  a 
time  frame  and  not  stretched  on. 

Mr.  Weaver.  The  limbo  aspect  is  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Ewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Weaver.  AH  I  am  trying  to  do  is  stimulate  the  discussion  here. 

Mr.  Baucus.  If  there  were  a  sunset  provision  that  applied  to  both 
released  areas,  if  there  is  such  a  category,  and  to  wilderness  designated 
areas  after  10,  15,  20  years.  I  am  just  trying  to  think  of  new  ideas 
here  to  find  some  solutions.  Any  reaction  to  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  respond  to  that?  If  you  came  across  a  situation 
where  you  found  a  need  to  change  titles  you  just  run  through  an  amen- 
datory bill,  but  to  use  the  old  cliche  it  would  take  a  Federal  Act  to 
change  it.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  more  certainty  available  than 
there  is  under  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Baucus.  I  mention  this  because  I  think  through  the  years 
there  is  a  tendency  for  Congress  to  pass  a  lot  of  bills  in  a  crisis  and 
conditions  change  and  the  legislation  may  have  made  sense  earlier 
and  no  longer  makes  sense  at  a  later  date.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
some  way  not  to  have  a  lot  of  dead  wood.  That's  the  basis  of  the 
sunset  approach  rather  than  changing  it  affirmatively. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you,  as  a  16-year  veteran 
of  the  legislative  process,  there  ain't  nothing  permanent  unless  it's 
in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Weaver.  The  ladies  even  want  to  change  that. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  merit  to  two  pro- 
cedures which  sets  up,  in  effect,  an  omnibus  bill  and  on  a  no  smaller 
than  regional  status  and  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  in  my 
own  area  as  to  why  that's  necessary,  region  2  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  two  forests  in  this 
region,  one  for  sure,  maybe  two  cross  State,  lines.  If  you  go  with  an 
omnibus  bill,  which  should  meet  the  objectives  of  the  wilderness 
advocates,  because  you  can't  free  up  any  land  and  return  it  for  multiple- 
use  management  without  also  designating  wilderness,  you  should 
have  some  appeal. 

If  you  go  with  separate  bills  you  play  the  "yon  move  my  bill  and 
I  will  move  your  bill  game,"  but  you  just  can't  leave  the  guy  hanging 
out  in  the  cold  if  your  interests  are  all  in  one  package. 

I  think  that  would  have  mutual  appeal.  As  to  Mr.  McGuire's 
question  of  how  do  you  handle  the  thing  administratively  while  the 
legislative  battle  is  going  on,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  nominate  for 
wilderness.  This  is  what  is  clear  to  us.  We  can  return  to  multiple  use 
management  and  maximize  those  areas  to  the  extent  3011  can.  I 
obviously  have  nry  preference  as  to  which  sides  to  maximize  and  then 
get  that  middle  ground,  further  planning  areas  included  in  the  bill. 
You  submit  the  package  bill,  the  legislators  from  the  various  States 
are  going  to  do  some  amending  and  moving  around  but  basically  you 
will  have  a  package. 

Incidentally,  the  yellow  areas,  the  further  planning  areas,  could  be 
recovered  by  a  mandate  that  final  recommendations  from  the  Forest 
Service  would  be  forthcoming  before  the  1985  deadline.  To  me  it 
seems  like  a  logical  way  to  proceed  if  we  are  to  seek  a  real  solution  to 
this  hassle  we  have  been  in  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  And  even 
then  we  may  not  be  completely  out  of  the  woods,  but  at  least  we  will 
be  better  off. 

We  are  still  going  to  run  into  such  things  as  the  planning  scheme 
which  is  coming  out  of  Denver  in  the  form  of  what's  called  a  key 
value  concept  which  many  of  us  feel  flies  right  in  the  face  of  multiple 
use  management  requirements  and  is  causing  great  concerns  in  the 
areas  involved  in  region  2,  because  what  that  says  is  that  the  forced 
lands  will  be  managed  with  wildlife  as  a  key  value. 

The  draft  we  are  now  working  with  contains  a  statement  such  as 
this  and  remember  this  is  for  the  management  of  the  multiple  use 
lands.  It  contains  the  statement,  "when  conflicts  arise  between  wild- 
life and  other  uses  which  cannot  be  mitigated  at  reasonable  costs, 
wildlife  shall  take  precedence."  That's  frightening  to  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  multiple  use  says  you  harvest  your  timber  in  such  a  way 
to  leave  grazing  for  wildlife  and  livestock.  You  manage  your  livestock 
grazing  and  range  developments  in  such  a  way  that  wildlife  shares 
also.  That  concept  scares  us.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  are 
going  to  have  to  resolve. 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  appreciate  that  Mr.  Smith.  That  was  excellent. 
We  have  limited  time  left  and  I  would  like  to  allow  people  in  the  rear 
if  they  have  something  they  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  here 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  record  will  be  open  for  2  weeks 
from  today  for  written  statements.  Anyone  can  submit  a  written 
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statement  either  to  Senator  Church  or  myself,  which  will  be  placed  in 
the  record,  but  is  there  anyone  in  the  rear,  now,  who  would  like  to 
say  something. 

Mr.  Nistler.  I  represent  the  Home  Builders  in  Oregon.  The  Home 
Builders  are  concerned  that  in  order  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber  over  the  next  20  to  25  years  just  to  give  an  example,  this  year 
we  reached  the  2.1  housing  starts  which  was  a  record  year  and  we 
ran  out  of  supplies. 

We  anticipate  in  the  next  20  years  that  the  0.6  average  to  reach  our 
goal.  My  question  would  be  to  }"ou,  Chief,  is  the  Forest  Service  in  a 
position  or  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  obtain  this  goal  to  meet  our 
housing  needs? 

Chief  McGore.  In  our  long-range  plans,  RPA  as  we  refer  to  it, 
we  set  some  goals  which  were  sent  to  Congress  and  have  not  been 
modified.  One  of  the  reasons  for  those  goals  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
National  Forests  make  a  fair  share  contribution  toward  our  Nation's 
housing  needs.  We  will  be  taking  another  look  at  these  goals  during 
the  next  year  and  we  will  send  a  new  long-range  Renewable  Resources 
Program  to  the  Congress  in  1980. 

I  hope  in  the  1980  program  we  can  all  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
housing  problem  that  the  Nation  is  facing,  the  postwar  babies  have 
been  getting  married  and  will  be  buying  houses  between  now  and,  say, 
the  middle  eighties. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewixg.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  benefit  of  being 
to  the  last  meeting  and  I  have  come  to  this  one  and  normally  would 
you  think  you  would  be  more  enlightened  after  having  been  to  two 
sessions  but  I  seem  to  be  more  confused  on  a  couple  of  statements. 

This  morning  Zane  Smith  stated,  RARE  II  is  not  a  wilderness 
planning  act.  That  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  appreciated  that 
because  I  was  confused  about  the  wilderness  area  designation.  How- 
ever, I  heard  this  afternoon  my  friend  Dr.  Cutler,  one,  he  said  RARE 
II  will  not  dictate  which  should  be  wilderness  and  which  should  not 
be.  Apparently  from  that  statement  this  is  a  popularity  contest 
with  no  view  to  the  RPA  goals  and  good  of  the  Nation. 

Then  Dr.  Cutler  said  and  this  is  from  the  prepared  statement  in 
which  I  assume  you  are  speaking  for  the  administration,  "The  national 
wilderness  must  be  preserved  before  opening  it  up  to  other  uses." 
What  is  the  administration's  position  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
wilderness  land. 

Dr.  Cutler.  The  fact  is  in  the  land  use  planning  process,  RARE 
II  or  no  RARE  II,  the  first  resource  that  has  to  be  identified  before 
we  can  go  on  to  plan  for  other  developments  of  uses  is  wilderness. 

In  the  absence  of  wilderness  decision  we  find  ourselves  making 
mistakes  as  to  areas  that  should  be  designated  for  wilderness.  There 
is  no  implication  in  this  step-by-step  process  that  an  inordinate 
amount  of  wilderness  will  be  there  designated,  only  that  a  systematic 
approach  to  land  use  planning  calls  for  the  identification  first  of  a 
kind  of  area  that  cannot,  within  our  lifetimes,  be  restored  to  potential 
wilderness  status  if  we  make  a  mistake  and  develop  it  first  and  decide 
that  in  retrospect  perhaps  it  should  have  been  wilderness. 

So  that  isn't  uniquely  an  administration  position.  That's  just  a 
fact  of  planning. 
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Arnie,  what  was  the  first  question  that  you  asked  me? 
Mr.  Ewixg.  Evidently  there  were  three  approaches  to  it  and  the 
one  that  I  felt  was  the  proper  one  is  Zane  said  this  was  not  wilderness 
act  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  that  fit  with  the  administration's  position. 
Dr.  Cutler.  Well,  that  is  the  administration's  position,  of  coufse. 
This  whole  RARE  II  program  as  I  just  described  it  is  the  first  step 
in  the  planning  process  called  for  under  RPA  and  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act. 

Obviously  it's  somewhat  an  expedited  process  and  in  that  sense 
has  some  pitfalls  associated  with  it.  We  all  have  to  take  some  risks. 
The  cost  of  not  taking  those  risks  was  made  evident  in  the  previous 
administration  where  no  one  wanted  to  bite  the  bullet  and  address 
the  question  of  land  allocation  in  the  National  Forest  System.  The 
result  of  which  was,  in  many  cases,  appeals  and  litigation  and  inability 
to  make  those  decisions. 

So  we  are  taking  some  risks,  we  are  taking  them  with  our  eyes 
open.  We  are  going  down  this  road  together  and  what  I  meant  by 
RARE  II  not  dictating  wilderness  is  simply  and  literally  the  fart 
that  the  Congress  has  to  decide  wilderness  designations;  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  does  not. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ewing,  is  your  confusion  cleared  up?  I  want  to 
make  sure  you  don't  go  home  still  confused. 

Mr.  Ewixg.  I  want  to  ask  if  we  are  considering  all  RPA  goals 
instead  of  trying  to  fulfill  one  need  first  and  then  with  what's  left 
fulfill  other  needs. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Does  anyone  else  care  to  ask  a  question  or  make  a 
statement.  Identify  yourself  please. 

Mr.  Stump.  My  name  is  Keith  Stump,  with  the  Alaska  Loggers 
Association  and  in  reference  to  a  statement  that  Mr,  Cutler  just  made 
in  saying  that  wilderness  resources  have  to  be  identified  first,  I 
presume,  that's  making  the  assumption  that  if  you  develop  any  other 
resources  that  the  area  is  no  longer  available  as  wilderness. 
Dr.  Cutler.  I  stated,  "within  our  lifetimes." 

Mr.  Stump.  That's  not  necessarily  true  in  Alaska  as  the  administra- 
tion proposals  for  wilderness  do  have  substantial  areas  that  have  had 
development,  mining,  timber  harvesting  in  the  last  50  to  100  years. 
Also,  the  systematic  inventory  and  planning  process  the  Forest 
Service  is  going  through  in  Alaska,  or  rather  they  did  until  the  Ad- 
ministration made  their  representations  prior  to  completion  of  the 
land  use  plan,  and  I  was  wondering  how  you  fit  that  in  with  your 
advocacy  of  a  land  use  systematic  inventory  and  planning  process. 
Dr.  Cutler.  The  Tongass  National  Forest  Land  L^se  Manage- 
ment Plan  is  still  underway  and  the  results  will  be  available  to  us  soon, 
and  they  will  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  as  it  considers  Alaska 
d-2  and  other  land  use  legislation. 

If  I  had  not  participated  in  the  development  of  the  administration 
position  on  the  Alaska  legislation  that  legislation  would  have  gone 
on  without  as. 

There  wasn't  much  point  in  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  saying 
just  because  we  don't  have  the  final  data  on  our  idealized  land  use 
study,  we  can't  comment  and  participate  in  this  process.  That  would 
be  cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces.  So  we  did  participate.  We 
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were  reluctant  initially  to  see  southeast  and  south  central  Alaska 
National  Forest  land  issues  combined  with  the  interior  Alaska  d-2 
issue  in  the  legislation,  but  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  southeast 
and  south  central  areas  would  be  added  to  that  legislation  anyway, 
we  felt  that  it  was  logical  that  we  give  the  House  committee  our  best 
judgment  on  what  was  an  appropriate  program  there  for  land 
allocation. 

We  will  be  much  more  confident  of  our  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  when  we  receive  results  of  the  land  use  planning  process. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Craig.  George  Craig  from  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Dr.  Cutler,  we  are  really  concerned  and  have 
eveiy  reason  to  be  in  that  the  timber  supply  in  California  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  22  percent  below  what  it  was  10  years  ago  on  the 
average  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

One  of  the  areas  of  difficulty  has  been  the  failure  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  to  push  for  a  resolution  of  the  primitive  area 
question  and  we  are  having  timber  sales  stopped  by  our  friends  in  the 
Sierra  Club,  with  the  aid  of  the  Parker  Decision,  because  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  not  acted  on  areas  that  have  been  before  the 
Congress  for  more  than  4  years.  Is  there  something  that  you  can  do 
about  that? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Well,  you  are  asking  the  Congress  to  make  a  decision, 
I  think.  I  guess  the  Congress  can.  It's  within  their  constitutional 
power. 

Mr.  Craig.  It's  overdue  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Netzorg.  1  am  Leonard  Netzorg  representing  the  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association.  I  understand  that  we  should  have  in 
this  country  a  balanced  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
Assuming  that's  the  case,  could  you  give  me  your  best  judgment  as 
to  what  portion  of  that  system  ought  to  come  out  of  National  Forest 
lands?  What  portion  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  lands  and  what  portion 
from  the  BLM?  1  prefer  your  judgments  as  those  who  have  studied 
this  deeply  and  who  are  interested  in  a  balanced  system.  1  was  curious 
as  to  the  land  allocation. 

Dr.  Cutler.  Len  that's  a  real  trap  and  you  know. 

Mr.  Netzorg.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  that.  I  mean 
no  disrespect  but  I  do  think  we  are  entitled  to  know.  We  have  sat 
here  and  heard  John  talk  about  balancing  the  systems  and  so  on. 
I  have  read  faithfully  all  the  documents  you  turn  out  from  your  office, 
and  the  Chief  turns  out  from  his,  but  I  have  not  come  across  that 
answer. 

I  have  no  particular  allegiance  to  the  Forest  Service  or  to  the  forest 
products  industry.  I  do  have  an  allegiance,  however,  to  the  general 
public  and  we  really  don't  care  when  we  go  in  the  wilderness  whether 
you  manage  it  or  whether  the  BLM  does.  So,  at  this  point  if  we  could 
get  that  answer  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Leonard,  I  would  like  to  say  we  in  the  Congress,  as 
anywhere  else,  make  decisions  constantly.  What  we  have  heard  today 
from  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Swenson  and  so  many  others,  is  that  you  want 
certainty.  We  have  to  make  decisions  based  on  what  resources  we  have 
in  this  country  and  yet  we  have  no  real  inventory  of  timber  on  private 
lands  in  this  Nation,  and  I  would  like  to  see  this  industry  get  behind  a 
bill  and  appropriation  so  we  can  get  a  thorough  inventory  of  timber 
on   the   private   lands,    so   we   know   what   we    are    dealing    with. 
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So  we  know  what  we  have  got  here  in  this  country,  so  we  can  make 
decisions  determined  by  economic  considerations  as  well. 

My  question  is  a  little  bit  of  a  trap  too,  and  so  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  it.  I  am  just  going  to  make  that  statement.  You  are  asking  us  to 
make  decisions  without  an  accurate  data  base,  and  I  think  your 
question  is  fair.  You  need  to — we  need  that  data  base. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Bob  Robertson,  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Lumbermen.  Mr.  Weaver,  in  response  to  your  response  to 
Leonard  Netzorg's  statement,  isn't  it  a  little  unfair  not  to  focus  on 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  steward  of  these  resources 
which  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  for  all  of  the 
purposes  for  which  RPA  sets  out  in  the  law.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  in  terms  of  addressing  ourselves  to  that  stewardship 
and  the  quality  thereof,  that  last  year  even  though  the  bulk  of  stand- 
ing softwood,  saw-timber  lies  on  the  National  Forest  lands  of  this 
country,  our  U.S.  Forests,  in  a  boom  market,  produced  only  27 
percent  of  the  lumber  for  domestic  consumption.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  importing  an  equal  percent  from  our  neighbors  to  the  North. 

What  about  the  question?  Is  that  too  ideological? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Jim  O'Donnell  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  I  want  to  an- 
swer Mr.  O'Reilly's  question  about  being  specific.  I  come  from  an  area 
that  has  a  lot  of  forests,  a  lot  of  roadless  areas  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Washington.  We  have  got  two  species  of  wildlife  that  are  on  this  list 
of  29,  namely,  the  caribou  and  the  moose. 

The  only  place  they  are  found  in  Region  6  is  that  area.  All  three 
alternatives  in  that  list,  list  these  two  areas  because  of  those  species. 
The  public  was  asked  to  question  back  in  1977  regarding  wildlife.  I 
was  given  an  answer  by  Secretary  Cutler  regarding  biologists  and 
yet  they  continue  to  talk  about  roadless  areas  in  relation  to  wildlife. 

At  some  point  prior  to  the  EIS  in  June  there  has  to  be  some  scien- 
tific information  put  into  that  computer  to  determine  what  is  good 
for  those  species  of  wildlife.  If  you  wait  until  after  the  June  20  deadline 
you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  motion  taking  over  and  they  won't 
serve  the  communities  of  the  public  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Cutler.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  and  remember  all 
the  exchange  that  we  had  at  the  previous  colloquium  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  vegetative  manipulation.  I  will  talk  to  Zane  about  that. 
I  think  we  are  just  about  finished. 

Is  there  any  member  of  the  panel  who  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
now? 

Mr.  La  Grange.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resources  Planning  Act  just 
affects  surface  management  of  the  national  forest  lands.  It  affects 
the  access  for  development,  of  course.  We  talk  about  an  assessment 
of  economic  value  and  one  of  the  problems  is  that  some  of  the  resources 
can't  be  assessed  with  any  practical  certainty.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  you  can't  balance  the  economics  of  the  mineral  resource 
potential  because  that's  merely  a  subjective  thing  where  this  is  being 
balanced  against  a  tree  you  can  count  or  how  good  the  scenery  is  or 
the  number  of  ski  resorts  available. 

This  is  a  thing  that  deserves  some  rather  serious  consideration 
of  how  these  areas  provide  our  country  with  mineral  resources  and  the 
need  for  access  to  that,  and  how  those  areas  can  be  left  open  so  these 
resources  can  be   developed   within  our  current  economic  system. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Any  other  comment.  Mr.  Scott? 
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Mr.  Scott.  I  would  just  like  to  reenforce  and  totally  agree  with  what 
was  said  by  Mr.  O'Reilly  earlier,  about  being  area-specific.  I  think 
that's  really  the  key  to  this  whole  thing.  We  will  succeed  if  we  can  find 
the  areas  that  can  be  identified  for  wilderness  or  for  non-wilderness 
on  the  basis  of  a  substantial  consensus  of  opinion,  with  everybody 
having  their  say. 

Mr.  O'Reilly's  group  would  speak  with  the  areas  they  care  about 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  would  speak  about  areas  as  potential 
energy  sites  and  the  Sierra  Club  will  speak  about  the  areas  they  care 
for  as  potential  wilderness  on  an  area-specific  basis,  I  think  that  helps 
sort  out  a  consensus.  While  you  were  out  of  the  room,  Congressman 
Baucus  asked  the  question,  would  it  help  if  we  all  went  off  in  a  group 
someplace  and  tried  to  agree.  And  there  have  been  some  proposals 
for  one  or  two  meetings  around  the  country,  in  which  supposedly 
members  of  the  regional  groups  would  get  together  and  divide  up  the 
pie. 

I  must  say  we  won't  participate.  We  can't  speak  for  the  individual 
American  people  who  brought  before  the  forest  supervisor  or  some 
public  hearing  suddenly  decide  to  speak  up  for  the  particular  values 
they  associate  with  a  particular  area.  We  haven't  done  any  survey 
to  say  that  we  speak  for  the  wilderness  conservation  interests  of 
America.  We  speak  for  our  organizations.  So  that  kind  of  forced  con- 
sensus, specific  though  it  may  be,  seems  to  me  to  violate  the  spirit  of 
this  program,  whereas,  if  people  can  look  at  the  inventory,  and  speak 
about  the  areas  they  care  about  and  then  look  at  how  the  lists  sort 
out  that  that  will  lead  to  a  decision  for  opening  up,  I  believe,  a  great 
many  of  the  roadless  areas  to  other  uses,  and  putting  a  great  many 
of  the  roadless  areas  into  a  wilderness  category  with  a  minimum  of 
hurrah.  We  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  releases,  because  they  will 
be  released  unchallenged.  Those  12  million  acres  are  released  now. 
Twelve  million  acres  were  set  up  for  wilderness  study  in  RARE  I 
and  are  now  being  reexamined. 

Some  of  those  alternatives  don't  even  go  up  and  12  million  acres 
of  the  other  wilderness  areas  have  been  released  today  with  no  chal- 
lenge from  us  and  the  balance  is  cared  for  here. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Ewart.  Mr.  Weaver,  those  areas  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  here 
in  Washington  could  become  wilderness  very  quickly  unless  we  have 
been  careful  to  develop  our  resources.  I  would  like  to  say  that  on 
behalf  of  the  forest  products  industry,  the  homebuilders,  the  retail 
lumber  dealers,  and  the  others,  we  appreciate  you,  Mr.  Weaver  and 
Chairman  Church  for  providing  this  opportunity,  one  more  time,  to 
share  our  views  with  you.  In  a  few  short  months  the  whole  RARE  II 
process  will  be  here  again  and  the  terrible,  terrible  gut-rending  trade- 
offs that  I  imagine  will  be  before  you. 

Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Ewart,  thank  you  very  much.  It's  been  very 
helpful  to  me  because  I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  consensus  or  dif- 
ferences were  emerging  in  this  county,  and  I  think  now  we  are  starting 
to  at  least  understand  those  and  find  out  where  we  are. 

Dr.  Cutler. 

Dr.  Cutler.  I  don't  have  anything  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Weaver.  With  that  I  thank  everyone  for  coming  and  partici- 
pating in  this  seminar.  I  know  I  greatly  appreciate  it  and  it  is  con- 
cluded. You  have  2  weeks  from  today  to  furnish  any  other  material 
that  you  wish  to  have  included. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:15  p.m.  the  meeting  was  adjourned.] 
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1  These  people  were  nominated  by  Western  Council  of  State  Governments. 
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******* 
RARE  II  AREAS,  ACREAGE  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  ACREAGE  BY  STATES,  APPROXIMATE 


State 

1.  Alaska 

2.  Idaho 

3.  Colorado 

4.  Montana 

5.  California 

6.  Wyoming 

7.  Utah 

8.  Oregon 

9.  Washington 

10.  Nevada 

11.  Arizona 

12.  New  Mexico 

13.  New  Hampshire 

14.  West  Virginia 

15.  North  Dakota 

16.  Virginia 

17.  North  Carolina 

18.  Georgia 

19.  Arkansas 

20.  Florida 

21.  Tennessee 

22.  Wisconsin 

23.  Michigan 

24.  Texas 

25.  Minnesota 

26.  Missouri 

27.  Alabama 

28.  South  Dakota 

29.  Vermont 

30.  Pennsylvania. 

31.  Oklahoma 

32.  South  Carolina 

33.  Illinois . 

34.  Kentucky 

35.  Nebraska 

36.  Louisiana 

37.  Mississippi 

38.  Puerto  Rico 

Total 

Note:  Areas  overlapping  State  line  may  be  double  counted. 
*  *  *  • 


RARE  II         Percent  net 

RARE  II  acreage    national  forest 

areas  (millions)  acreage 


23 

17.485 

185 

8.174 

233 

6.537 

182 

6.521 

327 

€.336 

102 

3.921 

130 

2.949 

175 

2.836 

75 

2.087 

65 

2.060 

92 

1.859 

81 

1.763 

14 

.268 

22 

.239 

12 

.217 

27 

.209 

29 

.208 

22 

.202 

25 

.181 

19 

.135 

20 

.120 

23 

.109 

12 

.087 

16 

.079 

16 

.076 

10 

.075 

17 

.063 

5 

.059 

6 

.056 

15 

.034 

4 

.027 

9 

.027 

6 

.019 

2 

.018 

2 

.016 

2 

.011 

3 

.008 

1 

.010 

2,009 
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United  States  Ski  Association, 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  11,  1978. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  I  recently  attended  the  Joint  Congressional — 
USDA  Colloquium  on  RARE  II  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States  Ski 
Association,  a  volunteer  organization  of  approximately  100,000  members  represent- 
ing an  estimated  8  million  alpine  and  nordic  skiers  in  this  country,  which  is 
recognized  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  as  the  official  voice  for 
organized  skiing  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  in  the  multiple-use  management  of  public  lands  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  conservation,  recreation,  and  commercial  interests.  In  our  view,  ex- 
tensive single-use  classification  serves  only  to  disrupt  the  established  land  manage- 
ment planning  process  and  is  not  in  the  long  run  public  interest.  At  present, 
public  land  managers  are  unduly  influenced  by  pressures  from  preservationist 
groups.  Under  the  administrative  guidelines  set  up  for  RARE  II,  "wilderness" 
has  become  a  catch-all  phrase  having  no  accepted  legal  definition.  The  guidelines 
are  logically  invalid  and  would  so  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  qualifying 
"wilderness"  land  that  the  original  intent  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  will  be 
defeated. 

For  example,  in  order  to  meet  the  5,000  acre  requirement  for  qualification  as  a 
RARE  II  study  area,  the  Fred  Burr  area,  Deerlodge  National  Forest,  Montana 
(Code  1435),  includes  not  only  an  area  proposed  for  the  expansion  of  Discovery 
Basin  Ski  Area,  but  also  the  upper  portion  of  the  chairlift  and  approximately  10% 
of  the  existing  intermediate  ski  run.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
area  manager,  V.  J.  Gamroth,  to  this  effect. 

USSA's  particular  interest  is  in  the  availability  of  public  lands  for  skiing 
facilities  and  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  winter  recreation  areas  by 
private  investors  in  a  responsible,  environmentally  acceptable  manner.  Thus,  we 
favor  removing  any  potential  winter  sports  sites  from  the  roadless  area  inventory 
until  their  suitability  for  future  development  can  be  studied.  Under  RARE  II, 
inadequate  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  need  for  winter  sports  sites  despite 
a  projected  increase  in  the  demand  for  skiing  of  92%  by  the  year  2000.  The  com- 
bination of  a  growing  interest  in  the  sport  and  virtually  no  increase  in  the  facilities 
will  seriously  degrade  the  quality  of  the  skiing  experience. 

The  example  of  Discovery  Basin  Ski  Area  evidences  a  lack  of  concern  for 
the  need  for  developed  recreation  on  public  lands.  Wilderness  use  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  our  recreation  needs.  The  National  Forests  should  be 
available  for  a  variety  of  recreation  opportunities  and  experiences,  ranging  from 
primitive  and  dispersed  uses  to  those  enjoyed  in  highly  developed  recreation 
complexes.  It  is  undisputed  that  there  are  people  who  desire  the  wilderness 
experience  just  as  there  are  those  who  desire  the  resort  experience.  Both  are 
legitimate  recreational  demands,  and  facilities  should  be  provided  to  insure  that 
both  groups'  needs  are  met  without  attempting  to  impose  one  group's  value  sys- 
tem on  the  other. 

The  potential  for  development  of  skiing  facilities,  particularly  for  downhill 
skiing,  depends  upon  a  unique  combination  of  natural  elements,  including 
suitable  terrain  and  adequate  snowfall.  Although  some  studies  of  National 
Forest  lands  to  determine  the  existence  of  potential  skiing  sites  have  been  done, 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  sophisticated  or  comprehensive  to  be  considered 
adequate.  Yet  despite  an  obvious  lack  of  concern  for  recreation  values  and  inade- 
quate information  on  potential  winter  sports  sites,  irrevocable  decisions  will  be 
made  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

However  sound  RARE  II's  objectives  may  be,  its  prejudice  in  favor  of  wilder- 
ness classification  will  have  unfortunate  social  and  economic  consequences. 
Sincerely, 

T.  Mark  O'Reilly, 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 
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Discovery  Basin, 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  March  5,  1978. 
Mr.  Cal  Conniff, 
Executive  Director, 
National  Ski  Areas  Association, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dear  Cal:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  28. 

Relative  to  your  last  paragraph,  I  would  offer  you  the  following  information: 
Area  Code  1435  Fred  Burr  consisting  of  6700  acres  in  RARE  II  but  only  includes 
an  area  as  proposed  for  expansion  at  Discovery  Basin,  but  also  includes  part  of 
our  existing  permit  area. 

The  upper  portion  of  our  chair  lift  and  approximately  10%  of  our  existing 
intermediate  ski  run  has  been  located  into  the  aforementioned  RARE  II  area. 

Why?  As  you  are  aware,  each  area  must  consist  of  at  least  5000  acres  in  order 
to  qualify  as  a  RARE  II  area.  Due  to  the  positioning  of  private  land  (bordering) 
the  proposed  area,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Forest  Service  to  include  part  of  our 
permit  area  and  proposed  development  area  to  qualify  on  the  5000  acre  limitation. 

Yes,  I  am  damned  up-set  and  so  are  my  partners.  Our  plan  is  to  appeal  to  the 
Regional  Forester  and  then  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  if  necessary,  we 
will  further  pursue  the  matter  with  our  company  attorney  in  Federal  court". 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  or  contact  me. 
Yours  truly, 

V.  J.  "Jerry"  Gamroth. 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18,  1978. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Member,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  On  behalf  of  the  5,000  members  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith  their  state- 
ment for  the  record  in  regard  to  the  Joint  Congressional — USDA  Colloquium  on 
the  National  Forest  Roadless  Area  Review.  You  will  find  two  copies  enclosed. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this  important  national 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  M.  Allen. 
Enclosures. 

Statement   of   Jack   M.    Allen,    President,    Independent   Petroleum 
Association  of  America 

On  behalf  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  America  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  comments  on  the  Roadless  Area  Review  and 
Evaluation,  Phase  II  (RARE  II)  which  are  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  the 
Joint  USDA/Congressional  Colloquium  of  April  4,  1978. 

The  Colloquium  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Service  to  carry 
out  its  program  of  public  involvement  in  RARE  II  since  it  provided  a  national 
forum  for  discussion  and  expanded  the  number  of  active  participants  in  RARE  II 
evaluation.  It  also  afforded  public  participants  an  orderly  context  in  which  to 
present  views  to  members  of  Congress  soon  to  be  confronted  with  the  task  of 
deciding  the  outcome  of  RARE  II  recommendations.  IPAA  was  pleased  to  have 
been  included  among  the  seven  organizations  comprising  the  minerals,  oil  and  gas 
task  force  of  the  Colloquium. 

There  are  some  5,000  independent  explorers  and  producers  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  who  comprise  the  IPAA  membership.  Man}*  of  them  operate  in  the 
Western  states  and  are  actively  involved  in  leasing  public  lands  for  exploration 
and  development  activities.  In  that  same  area,  Forest  Service  lands  currently 
under  study  in  RARE  II  overlie  some  of  the  richest  potential  oil  and  gas  deposits 
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known  today.  Access  to  explore  and  drill  this  potential  acreage  is  basic  to  the 
future  of  the  independent  oil  and  gas  producer  as  well  as  to  this  nation's  economic 
future. 

We  support  the  Forest  Service  goal  of  reaching  decisions  on  RARE  II  lands 
quickly  so  that  non-wilderness  lands  will  be  available  for  multiple  use  activities. 
However,  haste  to  complete  the  program  for  the  sake  of  making  quick  decisions 
should  not  preclude  thorough  study  and  evaluation  basic  to  rational  management 
decisions  on  National  Forest  lands.  Careless  work  on  RARE  II  could  be  a  costly 
mistake  in  more  ways  than  tax  dollars.  Independent  producers  urge  that  sufficient 
time  be  taken  to  collect  thorough  and  credible  data  on  the  mineral,  oil,  and  gas 
potential  of  all  RARE  II  lands  so  that  wilderness  trade-offs  are  intelligent  and  do 
not  aggravate  further  the  national  energy  problem. 

The  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation  has  not  been  an  examination  of  just 
"roadless  areas"  but  rather  has  included  many  areas  with  roads  and  other  non- 
wilderness  features ;  consequently,  lands  which  should  now  be  available  for  multiple 
use  have  been  tied  up  in  the  RARE  II  study  process.  The  Forest  Service  has 
expanded  the  meaning  of  wilderness  beyond  that  intended  by  Congress.  The 
phrases  "untrammeled  b}^  man";  "an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining 
its  primeval  character  and  influence  without  permanent  improvements";  "af- 
fected primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  substan- 
tially unnoticeable" ;  "has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive 
and  unconfined  type  of  recreation"  (Sec.  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act)  have  all  been 
ignored  arbitrarily  with  the  effect  that  unqualified  lands  have  been  added  to  the 
RARE  II  stud}^.  The  Forest  Service  has  confused  the  definition  of  wilderness  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  by  including  in  the  study  areas  marred  by  activities  which 
are  prohibited  in  other  wilderness  areas.  This  duplicity  of  application  is  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  wilderness  review  and  a  manipulation  which  errone- 
ously stretches  the  statute. 

Forest  Service  interpretation  of  "wilderness"  has  deterred  consideration  in 
RARE  II  of  any  criteria  other  than  wilderness  criteria.  If,  as  RARE  II  officials 
have  said  recently,  it  is  not  a  wilderness  planning  process  but  one  option  among 
many  land  use  planning  options,  wilderness  consideration  should  not  stop  those 
multiple  uses  which  are  compatible  with  wilderness — such  as  exploration  and 
development  for  critically  needed  oil  and  gas  supplies.  As  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Nelson, 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  said  at  the  IPAA  Annual  Meeting  in  October, 
1977,  ".  .  .  oil,  gas  and  mineral  production,  in  some  cases,  is  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  the  land." 

Many  specific  discrepancies  have  surfaced  since  RARE  II  was  instituted. 
In  a  memo  dated  June  27,  1977  to  Regional  Foresters,  Forest  Service  Chief 
John  McGuire  instructed  that  "Areas  of  significant  current  mineral  activity  .  .  . 
should  not  be  included  [in  the  RARE  II  inventory]  .  .  .  Do  not  include  areas 
with  significant  leases  issued  under  the  1920  Leasing  Act  (O&G,  Geothermal, 
Coal,  Phosphate,  etc.)  ..."  This  has  not  been  the  policy.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  RARE  II  Energy  Resource  Assessments.  Forest  Service 
Region  4  contains  156  high- value  tracts,  the  highest  concentration  being  in  the 
Idaho- Wyoming  portion  of  the  Overthmst  Belt.  USGS  estimates  undiscovered 
recoverable  oil  and  gas  resources  within  this  region  to  be  between  1.5  and  3.0 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  7.3  and  12.0  Tcf  of  gas.  All  1.8  million  RARE  II  acres 
in  that  area  were  rated  "very  important"  in  the  DOE  report.  These  areas  were 
not  only  included  in  the  inventory  but  also  are  not  currently  available  for  ex- 
ploration or  development  because  of  unreasonable  access  restrictions.  "Current 
mineral  activity"  has  been  narrowly  interpreted.  This  policy  is  contrary  to  the 
continued  multiple  use  concept  intended  during  the  inventory  and  is  obviously 
contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

A  later  memorandum  to  regional  personnel  dated  June  30,  1977  sheds  further 
light.  "Significant  leases"  was  clarified  to  "include  other  areas  otherwise  meeting 
the  inventory  criteria  and  covered  by  leases  without  'a  no  surface  occupancy' 
stipulation  only  if  the  development  and  occupancy  rights  have  not  been  exercised. 
If  and  when  these  rights  are  exercised,  the  area  or  portion  affected  will  be  deleted 
from  the  inventory  unless  specific  provisions  can  be  made  to  avoid  surface  occupancy 
which  would  make  the  area  unmanageable  for  its  natural  conditions."  This 
clearly  authorizes  abrogation  of  contractual  rights  expressed  in  existing  leases 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  as  federal  policy. 

The  Wilderness  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  "wilderness  character 
of  the  land  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
leased,  permitted,  or  licensed"  (Sec.  4(d)(3)).  Furthermore,  "Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  prevent  within  national  forest  wilderness  areas  any  activity,  including  pros- 
pecting, for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about  mineral  or  other  resources 
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if  such  activity  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  wilderness  environment"  (Sec.  4(d)(3)).  The  Act  speaks  for  itself.  The 
legislative  history  also  clearly  shows  that  while  wilderness  potential  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  permanent  impairment,  mineral  exploration  activities  should  be 
permitted.  The  inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  these  "Special  Provisions" 
from  which  the  above  quotations  were  taken  states  Congress's  intent  that  these 
activities  continue;  it  should  not  be  ignored. 

Another  discrepancy  between  interpretation  and  practice  appears  in  Chief 
McGuire's  memorandum  of  June  27,  1977,  in  which  he  states:  "We  should  look 
openly  at  features  or  uses  traditionally  considered  nonconforming  recognizing 
that  we  can  be  more  innovative  in  'managing  around*  the  objectionable  features 
to  minimize  their  impacts  and  ensure  optimum  wilder  nessqulity  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added).  If  the  Forest  Service  can  "manage  around"  objectionable,  non- 
wilderness  features,  why  can  it  not  allow  very  critical  exploration  and  drilling 
activities  which  have  minimum,  short-term  impact  on  the  land?  Furthermore, 
the  Wilderness  Act  states; 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Art,  .  .  .  all  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  leasing  shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  extend  to  those  national  forest  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as  "wilder- 
ness areas";  subject,  however,  to  such  reasonable  regulations  governing  ingress 
and  egre><  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  consisti  nt  with  the 
use  of  the  land  for  mineral  location  and  development  and  exploration,  drilling,  and 
production,  and  use  of  land  for  .  .  .  facilities  necessary  in  exploring,  drilling, 
producing,  mining,  and  processing  operations,  including  where  essential  the  use  of 
mechanized  ground  or  air  equipment  and  restoration  as  near  as  practicable  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  disturbed  in  performing  prospecting,  location,  and,  in  oil  and 
gas  leasing,  discovery  work,  exploration,  drilling,  and  production,  as  soon  as  they 
have  served  tluir  purpose  .  .   ."   (emphasis  added). 

This  special  provision  was  included  to  insure  that  the  use  of  the  land  for  mineral 
exploration,  drilling,  development  and  production  would  not  be  prohibited  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Wilderness  should  be  protected, 
but  should  not  preclude  these  special  activities.  Section  4(d)(3)  clearly  anticipates 
surface  disturbance  during  these  activities  and  provides  for  "restoration  as  near 
practicable  of  the  surface  of  the  land  disturbed."  The  Forest  Service  has  ignored 
Congressional  intent  and  interpreted  its  authority  beyond  the  language  of  the 
Act  by  prohibiting  disturbance  of  the  surface,  hence  the  "no  surface  occupancy" 
stipulations. 

The  basis  for  this  over-extension  of  authority  has  been  the  phrase  "subject, 
however,  to  such  reasonable  regulations  governing  ingress  and  egress  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .  .  .  .  "  The  Forest  Service  has 
ignored  the  rest  of  the  phrase:  u  consistent  with  the  use  of  the  land  for  mineral 
location  and  development,  etc "  Disallowance  of  it  amounts  to  capit- 
ulation to  a  small  minority  of  preservationists  who  have  threatened  suit  should 
these  activities  be  allowed,  specifically  in  the  Overthrust  Belt. 

"Reasonable  regulations"  have  prohibited  the  mechanized  ground  equipment 
specifically  provided  for  in  Section  4(d)(3).  This  is  yet  another  example  of  Forest 
Service  abuse  of  its  wilderness  protection  authority.  In  some  cases,  mining  oper- 
ations are  continuing  only  because  the  developing  interests  have  been  allowed  to 
use  a  helicopter.  While  the  Administration  professes  an  interest  in  helping  the 
independents  compete  agaist  larger,  more  diversified  interests  which  can  afford 
such  equipment,  this  practice  portrays  quite  another  story. 

Regulation  of  ingress  and  egress  to  wilderness  areas  for  multiple  use  activities 
compatible  with  wilderness  preservation  has  amounted  to  prohibition  for  in- 
dependent producers.  This  prohibition  takes  the  form  of  leases  with  a  "no  surface 
occupancy"  stipulation  and  of  drilling  permits  which  cannot  be  obtained  for 
leases  without  such  stipulations.  An  administration  which  has  devoted  the  last 
year  to  developing  an  energy  policy  designed  to  solve  our  energy  crisis  and  improve 
the  economy  should  be  encouraging  development  of  our  natural  resources,  not 
shutting  out  those  who  already  have  the  desire,  the  expertise,  and  the  contractual 
rights  to  do  so. 

If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  legal  grounds,  certainly  logic  is  on  the  side 
of  multiple  use,  especially  where  compatible  with  wilderness  preservation.  The 
Forest  Service  has  stated  many  times  that  RARE  II  is  designed  to  consider  all 
resource  data  so  that  the  land  use  planning  process  is  balanced  and  consistent 
with  multiple  use  concepts.  The  closed-door  policy  regarding  exploration  on 
RARE  II  lands  negates  this  by  disallowing  the  discovery  and  assessment  of 
potential  resource  values.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  fly  over  an  area  and  count 
trees.  It  is  easy  to  see  grazing  potential.  Mineral  assessment  is  not  so  easy.  The 
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surface  of  the  lands  does  not  yield  data  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  and  com- 
petent evaluation  of  subsurface  potential.  Exploration  activities  (which  have 
historically  caused  minimum  impairment  and  which  have  been  followed  by  suc- 
cessful restoration  within  a  relatively  short  time  frame)  must  be  allowed  so  that 
intelligent   trade-offs    can    be   made. 

The  Department  of  Energy  was  given  sixty  days  in  which  to  complete  a 
minerals  evaluation  of  all  RARE  II  lands.  That  is  not  enough  time  to  adequately 
assess  even  one  tract,  given  accessibility  and  use  of  proper  equipment,  let  alone 
try  to  compile  data  on  all  tracts.  Several  Forest  Service  regions  contain  lands  for 
which  there  was  no  available  data  and  are  currently  thought  to  be  of  low  potential. 
What  would  the  assessment  of  the  Overthrust  Belt  have  been  just  a  few  years 
ago?  The  Department  of  Energy  prefaced  its  report  by  saying,  "All  of  its  major 
elements  .  .  .  could  have  been  done  with  greater  reliability  and  precision  had 
more  time  been  available,"  and  expects  to  "have  additional  opportunities  in 
subsequent  stages  of  RARE  II  to  refine  its  estimates.  .  .  ."  Hopefully,  such 
opportunities  will  be  available  so  that  these  lands  are  not  irretrievably  lost  to 
oil  and  gas  exploration  by  premature  classification  as  wilderness. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Mines  were  also  called  upon  to 
provide  energy  potential  data.  The  Geological  Survey  was  so  displeased  with  its 
data  that  it  has  not  been  released  to  the  public.  In  requesting  that  it  be  made 
public,  IPAA  has  learned  that  USGA  personnel  were  forced  by  time  constraints  to 
present  much  of  the  information  orally  without  supporting  documents  at  four 
meetings  with  field  personnel  as  they  looked  over  RARE  II  maps  and  charted 
areas  with  energy  potential.  Some  of  the  results  were  jotted  down  in  note  form; 
very  little  was  documented.  This  is  an  embarrassment  to  those  who  have  a  long 
record  of  preparing  detailed,  verified,  competent  data.  It  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  validity  of  the  entire  RARE  II  process. 

The  Forest  Service  repeatedly  has  stated  that  during  the  public  evaluation 
phase,  beginning  in  June  with  the  release  of  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement, 
detailed  multiple  use  data  will  be  considered,  with  a  balanced  management  sj'stem 
as  its  goal.  We  support  this  idea  and  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  provide 
such  information.  It  is  our  hope  that  members  of  Congress  will  also  study  the 
socio-economic  impacts  of  wilderness  withdrawal  when  the  time  comes  to  make 
the  final  decisions  legislatively.  Most  certainly  Congress  should  make  its  decisions 
only  when  full  data  on  resource  potential  is  available.  Such  information  will 
never  be  available  if  RARE  II  study  lands  lock  out  exploration. 

The  Forest  Service  is  to  be  commended  for  its  program  of  involving  the  public 
in  the  formulation  of  evaluation  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  next  RARE  II  phase. 
It  is  our  understanding  from  discussions  with  Forest  Service  officials  that  nearly 
50,000  responses  were  received  on  this  subject.  It  is  unthinkable  that  such  valuable 
input  was  ignored,  yet  current  evidence  points  in  that  direction. 

Another  concern  among  independent  producers  is  that  there  is  no  vehicle  for 
releasing  from  RARE  II  those  lands  determined  as  non-suitable  for  wilderness. 
Wrhile  the  Forest  Service  is  empowered  with  the  authority  to  include  these  areas 
within  the  protective  arms  of  the  wilderness  study,  instant  release  remains  a 
question.  It  would  seem  logical  that  the  non-suitable  lands  are  within  the  realm 
of  Forest  Service  land  use  planning.  Thus,  when  an  area  is  determined  nonsuitable 
for  one  type  of  management,  it  should  be  immediately  available  for  another,  in 
this  case,  multiple  use;  this  should  apply  especially  to  those  areas  for  which 
available  data  indicates  multiple  use  potential.  The  entire  Overthrust  Belt  is 
one  such  area  and  should  be  released  immediately. 

The  Forest  Service  will  draft  a  legislative  proposal  addressing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  disposition  of  RARE  II  lands.  Independent  producers  believe  that  these 
recommendations  should  include  a  reaffirmation  of  Section  4(d)(2)  and  4(d)(3)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  providing  for  the  gathering  of  information  about  minerals, 
mineral  leasing,  development,  drilling,  producing  and  processing  within  wilder- 
ness areas.  It  should  also  reaffirm  that  existing  contractual  rights  will  be  honored 
on  study  areas.  To  allow  adequate  time  to  thoroughly  study  and  verify  natural 
resource  potential,  especially  energy,  the  January  1,  1984  sunset  on  minerals 
activities  on  wilderness  lands  required  in  Sec.  4(d)  (3)  should  be  repealed.  Surely 
this  clause  would  have  been  omitted  had  Congress  foreseen  in  1964,  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  serious  national  energy  crisis  we  face  today. 
This  sunset  will  serve  no  purpose  but  to  eliminate  vitally  needed  exploration 
activities.  Finally,  the  legislative  proposal  should  contain  an  assurance  that 
RARE  II  decisions  will  be  consistent  with  national  policy  goals.  In  preserving 
national  forest  lands  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations,  policy-makers  must 
not  deprive  these  future  generations  of  the  essential  energ}^  resources  necessary 
to  a  strong  and  healthy  economy. 


